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If patrican blood, if ancestors distinguished 


by intellectual and physical accomplishment, 


| Lady Sarah Lennox. 
y 


/ ed in a well known chivalric tradition. 


| father of Sir Charles, 


could add merit to one who has worked out for 


himself a high place in Eastern history, we 
] lf a high pl } 


might claim both for the subject of this me- 
moir. 

Sir John Napier, of Merchistown, was de- 
scended from that son of the Earl of Lennox 
whose acquisition of the name Napier is record- 
How 
much he benefited science by the invention of 


_ logarithms — how far he was in advance of 


the science of that day—we need not now 
insist. 

Francis, the sixth Lord Napier, and sixth in 
descent from Sir John, married a native of this 
city. His son, Colonel George Napier, the 
was one of the most 
powerful and active men in the British army, 
and many marvellous feats, proving his agility 
and strength, are recorded. 


Colonel Napier married Lady Sarah Len- 


nox, daughter of the second Duke of Rich- 
mond. Through this lady, Sir Charles Napier 


is nearly related to the Duke of Leinster, who 
is the grandson of Lady Emilia, the sister of 
marriage, Charles James, 
August, 1781. 

The present is not the only occasion upon 
which we have found it our duty to claim as 
an Irishman an individual, the ‘* accident ”’ of 
whose birth has occurred out of the Green Isle. 
There are circumstances in connection with a 
man’s life that stamp his country more une- 


' quivocally than this casuality—more especially 


his residence in childhood and boyhood —the 
seat of what we might term his instinctive feel- 
ings, habits, tastes, and associations, from their 
imbibition, then growing and strengthening with 
his growth and edueation, until at length they 


'| afford the stamp of character which justifies the 


attachment of a 
“ Local habitation and a name.” 


Fortunately, it rests not with us to establish 
point, as, despite of all our faults, and all the 


| Vituperation heaped upon his country, Napier, 


so far from availing himself of the opportunity 
thus offered for repudiating us, prides himself 
on being an Irishman. 

Colonel Napier, our hero’s father, was a 
man of strong mental powers, of strict or rigid 
principle — possessed an intuitive knowledge 
of war, confirmed by an extensive experience, 
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having served in the American campaign in || 


1777. He 
Duke of York’s expedition, and was selected 
to take the command of the 102nd, or London- 
derry Regiment on its being raised. 

Charles was born at Whitehall, in London ; 
and when between two and three years old, 


was on Lord Moira’s staff in the || 


his father removed his family to Castletown, in 
the county of Kildare, where he resided for | 


four years. From thence he removed to Cel- 


bridge — the house at present occupied by Mr. || 


Maunsell — where he resided for several years. 
This house he fortified, and opened as a place 
of refuge to the inhabitants of Celbridge es 
ing the panic attending the rebellion of’ 

and as several doubtful parties claimed oes 
tion, he adopted the idea of placing them in 
the windows to receive the fire of the rebels, 
at the same time keeping them under cover of 
the fire of those upon whom he could rely. 
His precautions, however, deterred the rebe ‘Is 
from their meditated attack on that oceasion. 
Colonel Napier held the office of Comptroller 
of Army Accounts in Ireland, for several 
years, during Lord Cornwallis’ administration, 
and died in 1804. 


Young Napier received his education from 


this stern old soldier ; and, judging from his 
success, and that of his brothers in their after 
career, his father was quite as competent to 
this task in the literary* and general education 
he imparted to them, as in the knowledge of 
war. A delicate child, he was reared with dif- 
ficulty ; but, like Nelson, he gradually aequired 
strength and firmness. Although he never 


assumed a very robust make, yet he early ex- , 


hibited that nervous elasticity and activity, in- 
dicative of great powers of endurance and 
aptitude for “physical exertion. In January, 


1794, before he had completed his twelfth | 


year, he obtained a commission in the 33rd 
regiment. 

A soldier almost from his eradle, he aequir- 
ed the art of working on a soldier, by appeal- 
ing to the higher instead of the lower feelings 
of his nature ; and on this system he has since 
invariably acted. 
enjoyed peculiar advantages, as the advice and 
example of his father (no ordinary man) must 


have much contributed to form a character ca- || 


pable of preserving rigid discipline, while be- 
loved by his men. 


* Sir William Napier, the gallant and accomplished 
historian of the Peninsular War, was his third son ; 
Captain Henry Napier, R.N., author of the Floren- 
fey rth 


is fo son 


At this period of his life he | 
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Napier first served in the Irish rebellion, in 
1798, and was aide-de-camp to Sir James Duff, 
commanding in Limerick, in 1800. He again 
served in Emmett’s rebellion, in 1803. While 
acting on the staff at this period, a cireumstance 
occurred which may be recorded. Whilst in 
colored clothes, occupied in making a recon- 
notsance in the neighborhood of the Phoenix 
Park, a sclf-important civilian of some note ob- 
served him, and coming up, questioned him 
authoritatively as to his occupation. Napier’s ef- 
forts to satisfy him not proving satisfactory, he 
was taken into custody as a rebel spy, and 
he, with his portfolio, &e., was seized and ear- 
ried in triumph to the Royal Hospital. We 
may imagine the horror and dismay of his eap- 
tor, on young Napier desiring the guard to re- 
lieve the gentleman from his load, and show 
him the shortest way out of the premises, hu- 
morously humming after his discomfited assail- 
ant the well-known lines of the smuggler’s 
song :— 


“* Your permit, why not show it before ?’ 
‘ Because it came into my nob, sir, 
That as waiting for me on the shore, 
Your worship was wanting a job, sir.’” 


In 1804, he obtained a company in the 
50th, with which he served for many years, 
and in which he much distinguished himself. 
He obtained his majority in 1806, and, as 
major, commanded the 50th, all through Sir 
John Moore’s retreat, and at the battle of Cor- 
unna. Here the career of Major Napier was 
nearly closed. 

It was a matter of extreme importance to 
silence an advanced gun which was making great 
havoc in the English lines, and a shot from 
which very gun eventually struck down Sir 
John Moore. Napier, as one of Moore’s ma- 
jors, par excellence, advanced upon it. The 
ground was much broken, consisting of walled 
gardens, and by-roads, with deep cuttings. In 
the heat of the combat, Napier had seized a 
musket, and gained a position, on which he 
stood, firing and rallying his men, urging them 
to form for a rush upon the gun. Four only 
of his gallant 50th were able to reach him, so 
deadly was the fire to which they were exposed. 
Finding further attempt vain, and observing 
that he was cut off from his regiment by a 
party of the enemy who had concealed them- 
selves in the village whilst he passed, he eall- 
ed upon his little band to endeavor, with him, 
to cut their way through. Three were instantly 
cut down, the fourth was wounded, and 
called on Napier to help him. Napier, whilst 
assisting him, was wounded in the leg, having 
the fibula fractured by a musket ball. He 
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sword as a support, endeavored to regain his 
regiment. At this moment he felt a wound 
inflicted in his back by a soldier who had | 
emerged from one of the houses. Turning 
rapidly round, he seized the musket of his as- 
sailant, which, having struck upon bis spine, 
fortunately did not penetrate deeply. Whilst 
struggling, several other soldiers closed in upon | 
him; but, with a degree of activity almost | 
supernatural, he managed to keep his close 

antagonist between him and his assailants, 
never losing hold of the musket. At length | 
the unequal combat was terminated by a_ 
French soldier coming up with a short sabre, 
and felling him to the earth with a blow on 
the skull, which was supposed to have cleft it | 
in twain. As he lay in this state, he was | 
rifled by the soldiers with such ferocity, that | 
they tore away a portion of his dress with his 
watch ; and one, conceiving that he perceived | 
some vitality remaining, was about to extin- 
guish it, when he was rescued by the humanity 
of a French drummer, whose admiration had 
been excited by his bravery. While the 
French were carrying Napier to the rear, he | 
in some degree recovered consciousness, and | 
saw Hennessey, an Irishman of the 50th, one 
of the stragglers who had survived the mur- 
derous conflict, deep in the French position, 
coming all alone, with his musket at the 
charge towards Napier’s escort, with the full 
intention of rescuing his commander, or being 
himself killed. Napier at once ordered him 
to lay down his arms and surrender. ‘* And 
for fwhat should I surrindher?”’ was the reply. 
However, the habit of obedience was too 
strong, and Hennessey merely vented his dis- 
pleasure by letting the butt of his musket | 
drop heavily on the drummer’s legs, and push- 
ing him away from beside Napier, determined, 
if he could not rescue, at least to carry his 
commander. 

Soult, with the chivalric spirit of a great 
warrior, rewarded Napier’s preserver, and 
treated himself with the greatest possible kind- 
ness. He avoided even sending him to France, 
to exempt him from the operation of Napole- 
on’s inhuman system of refusing cartels, and 
recommended him to the consideration of his | 
successor, Ney, who also dealt with him rather | 
as a friend than a prisoner, permitted him to 
return to England on parole, and eventually 
procured his liberation by an exchange. His | 
friends, however. were convinced of his death 
for upwards of three months after the battle of | 
Corunna; they even obtained from the Pre- | 
rogative Court administration of his personal | 
estate ; and the first intimation they had of his | 
survival was the announcement of his arrival | 
at Exeter, where they hurried to mect him, 
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absolutely dressed in mourning, worn for his 
loss. 

Not the least curious feature in the “ hair- 
breadth ’seapes”’ he experienced in this battle, 
was the fracture of two of his ribs, which oe- 
curred early in the engagement, without any 
assignable cause, but then supposed to be 
from the concussion of a cannon-shot. For his 
gallant conduct in this battle he obtained a 
medal—a reward then seldom given, and 
much prized. When his parole had expired, 
he served as a volunteer at the Coa, where 
two horses were killed under him, and at Bu- 
saco, where he was shot through the face, the 
bullet lodging behind the ear, and splintering 
the articulation of the jaw-bone. With this 
dreadful hurt he made his way, under a fierce 
sun, to Lisbon, more than one hundred miles. 
He was also present at Fuentes, in the second 
siege of Badajos, and many skirmishes. He ob- 
tained his rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 102d 
Regiment in 1811, and went out to Bermu- 
da in command of it. In 1813, he served in 
the expedition to Chesapeake Bay, under Sir 
Sidney Beckwith. At Craney Island, his reg- 
iment was very much cut up. Afterwards, 
he commanded at the affair of Little Hamp- 
ton, which proved most. successful. Having 
made every effort to reach Waterloo as a 
volunteer, he arrived from Ghent on the field 
the evening of the 18th, too late to take 
part in the battle, but he was present through- 
out the march upon Paris, and at the storming of 
Cambray. Returning from this campaign, the 
ship sunk off Flushing, and ke saved himself by 
swimming. On his return to England, he enter- 
ed the senior department of the military college 
as a pupil, and passed the first years of the 
peace In intense application to the acquisition of 
further knowledge of the arts of war and of 
civil government. 

In the year 1823, he was appointed on the 
the Ionian staff, and subsequently Lieutenant- 
Governor (or Resident, as it is termed in the 
lonian Islands) of Cephalonia. Here he had, 
though under most adverse circumstances, 
some opportunity of displaying those talents 
for government, which he has since so use- 
fully exercised in Scinde. 

The circumstances of the Ionian Islands, 
on Colonel Napier’s arrival there, singularly 
resembled those of Ireland a few years since. 
An active, intelligent, acute population, in- 
jured by centuries of misgovernment, had ac- 
quired habits of falsehood, fraud, and resist- 











distinct from that of the population, possessed 
and exercised enormous influence over their 
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exceeding any they could feel towards a for- 
eign enemy: assassination was frequent— 
while the criminal, when convicted, was looked 
on rather as the victim of the injustice of the 


judge, or of the vengeance of some powerful | 


opponent, than as one expiating his offences by 
a just punishment. At the same time, and as 
a natural consequence of such a state of society, 
the commerce of the Islands was much de- 
pressed. The communications with the interior 
were mere mule-tracks—in many places not 


even mule-tracks existed ; the harbors were im- | 


practicable ; the islanders suffered under griev- 
ous taxation, enforced on an unjust basis, and 
were compelled to give up time and labor for 
the construction of publie works, though the 


public works never were made available, and | 


money for their completion could not be pro- 
cured. With characteristic energy, Napier 


applied himself to the reform of some of those | 


evils and abuses in his Island of Cephalonia, 
and for a time he was eminently successful. 
Sir Thomas Maitland, the then Lord High 
Commissioner, in his system of government, 


made each Resident almost despotic in his own | 
Colonel Napier wielded the power | 
thus committed to him with a sagacity which | 


island. 


well repaid the confidence reposed in him. 


The burden of taxation was more equally dis- | 


tributed ; the system of the corvée, or forced 


labor, was put on a more equitable and | 
less onerous footing ; justice was equally dis- 
tributed between man and man—between the | 


state and her subjects. The following anecdote 


illustrates the change worked by him in the | 
administration of justice, at least of the changed | 
feeling of the people with regard to it. A 


poor man was carrying home some fish, when 
the servant of a Greek, high in station, insisted 
on his selling them, and, by threats of his mas- 
ter’s vengeance, had almost terrified him into 
compliance. Another man of the lower class 
coming up, said,—‘* Fear him not; do you 
not know that it is now the Laws, and not the 
Sranort, which rule us ?” Such a remark 


shows what, at least, was the opinion of the | 
populace ; they were gaining confidence in the | 
laws—the first step towards having them | 


obeyed. 


The physical features of Cephalonia opposed | 


great difficulties to the opening of communica- 
tions between the opposite sides of the island. 
Sheer up through its centre rises an almost 
perpendicular chain of mountains. One of the 


most available passes has a rise of 1,500 feet | 


in so short a space, that a man standing at the 


spet where it begins to ascend from the level, | 

can converse with one at the top of the pass ; 

| tenants; the people, split into factions, hated | yet even through this and similar regions did 
their domestic nts with bitterness, far | Napier cause roads practicable 

somestic opponents with bitterness, far | Napier cause roads practienh: 
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opened, without imposing additional expense 
on the island. By the erection of lighthouses, 
he facilitated trade. He took steps to imbue 
the people with agricultural knowledge—in 


_ short, adopting that vigorous and decided line 


which the circumstances of the country rendered 
necessary, he was a wise and beneficent ruler, 


a worthy successor of the Homeric sovereign— 





uevyuOiuow hegabhivor, 


But unfortunately Sir Thomas Maitland’s 


| 
| 
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with ae most caustic humor, the then Commis- 
sioner. This book was rapidly bought up, and 
is now out of print. 

The vigorous and wise policy of Colonel 


Napier, especially when made known to the | 


world by his public ation, procured him many 


admirers ; and in 1835, the Commissioners for | 
the Colonization of South Australia, obtained 


| for him the offer of the governorship of that 


| successor in office was in almost everything the | 


reverse of that strong-minded governor. He | 


insisted upon interfering with the detail duty 
of all his subordinates. Fond of display, he 


ing pomps; and distrustful of his Residents, 


he curbed their power, and strove to govern 
'the island through the feudal chiefs (whose 


baleful influence had been almost destroyed by 
the vigorous administrations of Sir Thomas 


| Maitland’s Residents,) and by pursuing the 
hateful maxim, divide et impera. 


derstanding between him and a man of Napier’s 

vigor of mind, was inevitable. He thwarted 
the plans which were rapidly bringing C Jepha- 
lonia out of barbarism, and crow ned a series of 
persecutions by driving Colonel Napier from 
his government. But the hostility manifested 


| by his opponent gave Napier a very singular 
triumph—a triumph of all others most erateful | 


to a man of his warm feelings and anxiety to 
benefit all men. Before leaving Cephalonia, 
he had purchased a small plot of ground, about 


| three-quarters of an acre, near Argostoli, the 


chief town. On his departure, oceupied with 
more important matters, he took small heed of 
this patch. It was neglected, and trespassers 
invaded it; but when the people found that 
their 


, of them took it under their protection, cultivated 


it, disposed of the proceeds, and deposited the 


entire amount with a friend of his, to be remit- | 


ted to him; and this they did year after year, 
without even letting their names be known, 


| without hope of profit or reward, as a mark of 


_ love and respect for their old governor. 


_ high commissioner ? 


What, 
then, did he care for the hostility of the lord 
He felt that his people 


loved him ; that his rule, though stern, had won 


_ for him the hearts of the keen-seeing Greeks. 


Shortly after his return from Cephalonia, he 
thought it right to defend himself from the at- 
tacks of his persecutor, by the publication of 
‘“The Colonies and the Ionian Islands,’ a 
hook replete with information on those interest- 


ing dependencies, drawing a masterly parallel 


| between the governments of Maitland and his 
sur necessor —1 lowing to the winds the calumnies | 
+h had been woven against him, and lashing, | ishment of Flogging 


_ expended the revenues of the isl: ind in unmean- | 


colony. 


the colony in the desert, without soldiers to 


defend it or to preserve order, and without a | 


reserve fund of money or credit, to enable it to 


| pass through the trying ordeal of the first few 


years of the settlement, in ease of any unto- | 


ward accident, such as drought, failure of crops, 
or devastation by the natives. In his letter to 


Lord Glenelg, the then Secretary for the Col- | 


_ onies, he asked for only two hundred men, and 


A misun- | § 
not think 


| —the 


says, with respect to the money—*‘ I really do 


These requests, reasonable as 
they seem, were refused by the mistaken econ- 


omy of the then government, and Colonel Na- | 


pier felt it his duty to decline accepting the 
charge. 
talents destined to save the British em- 
pire in India were not to be hidden in a remote 
corner of the world, though the sagacity which 
restored peace, trade, and prosperity to Scinde, 


would most probably have speedily caused the | 


colony to flourish. 


Resident was not to return—that his | 
eareer of utility to them was finished, a number | 


At this time he published ‘ Colonization, 
with Remarks upon Small Farms and Over 
Population,” in which he eloquently advocates 


the rights of native tribes, and denounces the | 
atrocities too frequently perpetrated by our | 


_ lawless settlers against races less barbarous than 


themselves, if the true test of barbarity be dis- 
While unem- | 


regard for human suffering. 
ployed, his regard for this “unhappy country 
induced him to fix his residence for some time 
in Dublin, and whilst amongst us, in the year 
1838, he directed his attention to Ireland’s 
practical wants. His pamphlet, 


lected waste lands, and our defective agricul- 
ture. 
accorded his approval to Lord Clarendon’s 
efforts on the latter subject, and his munificent 
donation to the agricultural fund, 
earnestness on this point. 

By the brevet of 1837, he obtained the rank 
of major-general, and soon afterwards published 
his ‘* Remarks on Military Law, and the Pun- 
2’ —a work valuable in 


His appointment was almost defini- | 
tively concluded, when he discovered that it | 
was the intention of the government to place | 


we should have occasion to eall for | 
this money, but Iam sure that if it was re- | 
quired, and could not be had, the result would | 
| be fearful.” 


He was reserved for greater things | 


published | 


about this period, most ably treats of our neg- | 


The alaerity with which he has lately | 


| 
| 
| 
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many respects, but especially in pointing out 
the anomalous position of a soldier in these 
countries, subject to two inconsistent and occa- 


sionally adverse codes, and in the strong rea- 


soning by which he demonstrates the impro- 
priety of flogging soldiers in time of peace— 
an opinion now ‘almost universal. This book 
also contains many valuable suggestions for the 
amelioration of the condition and habits of the 
soldier, of which some have been already 
The 
aneedote with which it teems, its ready humor 
and fervent humanity of tone, all most charac- 
teristic of the author, make it interesting even 
to the least military readers. About the same 
time he edited De Vigny’s ‘ Lights and Shad- 
ows of Military Life.” 

In March, 1839, he was appointed to the 
command of the Northern District of England. 
It will be recollected that at that time the 


. manufacturing districts were convulsed by the 


effects of an unchecked politic ‘al agitation, 


exciting the minds of the operatives, who were | 


than suffering severely from the depression of 


trade and the high prices of produce. The 
Chartist conspiracy had almost reached a crisis, 
and scenes of unbridled sedition, like those 


so frequent, were of constant occurrence. 





tions in the East, had tarnished the lustre of | 
the British arms, and had weakened that pres- | 


tige on which, more than on our actual force, 
our Indian empire depended. The 


excited the hopes of those ill-disposed to our 
government, and little was required to rouse 
the Mussulman population to a holy war 
against the Christian sway. Our rulers felt 
that a change of men was required, and, for- 
tunately for India, Sir Charles Napier was se- 
lected. His indefatigable exertions brought 
up the Bombay army to a magnificent state of 
discipline. He taught the sol liers that the Aff 
zhan successes were not owing to any superior- 
ity of men or of equipment—that the match- 
lock was inferior to the musket—the undisci- 


plined man of the hills to the well-drilled | 


se OY. 


In 1842, Sir Charles was sent to Scinde, to | 


take the commend of an army of reserve sta- 
tioned there to preserve the communication 
with the columns penetrating Afghanistan un- 
der Generals Nott, English, and Pollock. It 
is not our intention here to enter upon the 
much-discussed question of the propriety of 


the diplomatic proceedings which ultimately 
which, from similar causes, have been of late | 


The | 


aspect of affairs, espee ‘ally in the northern dis- 


trict, was very alarming. 
armed, and an outbreak might have at any 
moment occurred. Sir Charles Napier did all 
that in him lay to prevent any such lamentable 
event, and very much owing to his endeavors 


The populace was 


the country was saved from the horrors of an | 


insurrection. He took every opportunity 
issuing and making known general orders, in- 
spiriting the troops to do their duty firmly, and 
expressing his confidence in them. 


He made 


frequent oceasions for military display, to show 
the number, discipline, and organization of his | 


forces; and at last, on the very eve of the 
threatened movement at Nottingham, he 
brought the Chartist leaders to witness a re- 


view, and pointed out to them the fearful in- | 


feriority of their half-armed, undisciplined mass- 
es to his soldiers —to the infantry, with their 
steady fire, and sweeping bayonet-charge—to 
the whirlwind of his cavalry movements, and 
to the rapid and destructive discharges of his 
field-hatteries. It is said that this wise and 


humane course produced the desired effect, | 


and that the Nottingham review in particular 
determined the Chartist leaders to adjourn the 
revolution, sine die. 

In 1841, Sir Charles N Napier was appointed 
to the command of the troops in the Bombay 


who had conducted the recent milit: ry opera- | 


The incapacity of the gene rals | 


led to the war inScinde. Those who require 
information on the point can obtain it in the 
first part of General William Napier’s ‘ Con- 
quest of Scinde ;”’ 


Asiatie aids of falsehood, forgery, and perjury. 


The short ease is this; the Ameers, the sove- | 


reigns of the conquering Belooch race, and 


of | cruel oppressors of the native Seindians, by 
repeated breaches of former compacts, had 


placed themselves in a position of hostility to 
the British government. The Cabool disaster 
had given them hopes of success, 
were inclined to drive our foree out of Scinde, 


though placed there on the faith of solemn | 
any | 


treaties. Lord Ellenborough felt that 
further retreat would still more weaken our 
moral force, and endanger our Indian enipire. 
He determined, therefore, for the punishment 
of our faithless allies, and for our own secur- 
ity, to enter into a new compact with them 
(the old h: aving been forfeited by their miscon- 
duct), which would take from them much of 
their power to injure us, and prevent a repeti- 
tion of the Affghan tragedy. He charged 
Napier with the duty of effecting this new 
treaty, investing him with supreme politic ‘al, 

as well as military, command on that frontier. 

The Ameers, with their usual duplicity, de- 
termined on resistance, still made a show of 
submission, and contrived completely to dle- 
ecive Major Outram, Sir Charles’ subordinate 


retreat | 
from Cabool, with its fearful massacre, had | 


and would ill suit the lim- | 
its of this memoir to attempt to unravel the | 
tangled web of the Ameers’ diplomacy, with its | 


and they } 
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_ political agent. Their intention was, to pro- 
tract the negociations till the hot weather, 
| when they hoped to find the English army in- 
_ capable of action, and then to fall on and mas- 


sacre the Faringhee, to Cabool them, as they 
significantly said. One alone of the Ameers 
remained faithful, Ali Moorad, who had _ re- 
cently obtained the supremacy of Scinde, by 
the surrender to him of the turban of chief 
sway by Roostum, the former rais. This was 
most fortunate. The general knew that the 
other Ameers were determined on war; he 
knew that their plan of operations contem- 
plated a retreat upon Emaum Ghur, a fort- 
ress supposed to be impregnable, and_ sit- 
uated in the midst of the desert; but 


which, by the constitution of Scinde, be- 
longed to Ali Moorad, as Rais of Upper 
D 


Scinde. As Ali Moorad consented to our 
occupation of this fortress, Sir Charles Na- 
pier was enabled to take possession of it, 
and thus disconeert the Ameers’ scheme of 
campaign, without being guilty of an aggres- 


sion, or giving up negociations, which he was 
_most unwilling to do as long as any hope re- 
mained of arranging matters without blood- 
| shed. 


The great difficulty of his position was 
the impossibility of fixing responsibility on any 
one—the Ameers invariably, in words, repudi- 
ating the numerous acts of hostility which 
their troops were in the hourly habit of com- 
mitting. These troops infested the desert in 
which lay Emaum Ghur, garrisoned by men 
whose obedience to Ali Moorad was very 
doubtful. But Sir Charles Napier, seeing 
the necessity of the case, determined to at- 


tempt an enterprise, only rivalled in military 
| history by Marius’ capture of Capsa. 


The 


distance of Emaum Gliur from the fertile land 


| (eight days’ march), and the scarcity of wa- 
| ter, made it impossible to proceed against it 


with his whole force ; he therefore selected 
two hundred irregular cavalry, and three 


| hundred and fifty of the 22nd, whom he 


mounted on camels, loaded ten camels with 
provisions, and eighty with water, and with 
this small force set forward. Even from this 


handful of men he was obliged to send back 


one hundred and fifty of his cavalry, forage 
failing, and water becoming scanty on the 
second day’s march. In eight days they 
reached the fortress, when they found that the 
garrison, though six times as numerous as his 
force, and well provided with food and ammuni- 
tion, had fled, leaving their stores behind. 
Sir Charles Napier prevailed on Ali Moorad 
to consent to its demolition, which was accord- 
ingly accomplished by mines. The dash into 
the desert, and the destruction of this fortress, 
as a military operation, called forth the un- 
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qualified praise of the Duke of Wellington, 
who described it as the most extraordinary 
feat of arms he had ever known or read of. 
It took away from the hostile Ameers the re- 
fuge on which they had calculated, and had 
much effect in shortening the subsequent war, 
which had for some time appeared inevitable, 
though Sir Charles hoped even against hope, 
that the Ameers would at length listen to rea- 
son, and abstain from hostility, especially as 


Major Outram, in whom he then placed much |, 


reliance, pertinaciously assured him that they 
would come to terms. 


At last, on the 15th of February, 1843, | 


the long-gathering storm burst with fury. 
The Beloochees treacherously attacked Major 
Outram in his Residency, where, with a gar- 
rison of one hundred men in a stonehouse, 
covered by two steamers in the river, he re- 
sisted for four hours the attack of eight 
thousand men with six guns, and eventually 
effected his retreat to the steamers. In the 
meantime, the Belooch foree had taken up a po- 
sition at Meeanee, where Sir Charles marched 











ee 


to meet them, the war having at length unde- || 


niably commenced. 


would have doubled its numbers had three or 


four days longer elapsed ; but fortunately a | 


Mussulman festival had retarded their coneen- 
tration. The Ameers, by all their arts of de- 
ception, endeavored to delay the collision, but 
Napier’s sagacity was not to be so duped; and 
fortunately neither their promises, nor Out- 


ram’s representations could longer delay his | 
advance when he detected their design. We | 


shall, however, let Napier speak for himself 


here, having been so fortunate as to obtain | 


amongst other documents the following letter, 


written by him to a friend in Ireland, on the 
evening of this day, the 15th: — 


‘Hala, Feb. 15th, 1843. 

“My DEAR , Lhave not written to you 
for some time, because I could tell you nothing 
that you could make head or tail of, unless I 
gave you a volume which I had no time to do. 
But suflice it, that after every attempt that I 
could make to prevent war, the Ameers have at 
length brought it about by their folly; and to- 
morrow I march to Muttaree, a village about 
ten miles from Meeanee, where they are en- 
camped with, as report says, thirty thousand 
men. The Ameers have not the pluck to put 
themselves at the head; but these tribes of Be- 
loochee robbers, inspired by a feeling of enthu- 
siasm against us and our protection of the 
Scinde people (the Beloochees are all Greck 
Arnauts, our old friends), have all sworn on the 
Khoran to destroy the English general and his 
army. I, being ready for the trial, march at 
midnight, and shall be within ten miles of them 
by six in the morning. Perhaps I may make a 


Additional forces were | 
hastening to join the Belooch army, which | 


| 


| 
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| 
' 
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aucel march, and begin the battle sooner than | and delayed ‘Gina behind till the muskets were 
they expect: various matters will decide this again prepared. The bayonet accounted for 
between now and morning. I can bring into | those who survived the volley. 


| action two thous 0 ed men and . ase - 
action two t ol and eight hundred men a Meanwhile the British line had suffered se- 
twelve guns. They, I believe, have about an 


iv , ye . 7 « » . * .< 
omnil number of guns: but their cav alry twen- | VOFe ly ; “ commanders of most of the regi 
ty thousand, and in a vast plain of smooth, | ments had fallen dead or severely wounded ; 
hard, clayey sand. I have been marching | and the sepoys, who had lost almost all their 
above one month incessantly, and, except sand- European officers, began to give ground. But 
hills in the desert, I have not had an ascent of | Napier was always at “their head when they suf- 

aera a — a - of a a} fered most, and then they pressed forward, 
| billiard-table. My cavalry is about eight hun- | ong again bore back the Beloochees. One 
dred. These are long odds, ten to one. How- a 

; 1a eer ee marked the general for his victim, and 

| ever, to-morrow, or the day after, we will know sod Genial 5 nag real oP he J 
each other's value. [have one British regiment, | Moved forward to attack him, during the hot- 
the 22nd. Magnificent Tipperary !— | would test of the conflict —his shield raised, his 
not give the ‘specimens’ for a good deal just | scowling eyes alone visible over it. The smoke 
now ; all ready to eat the Beloochees without | and confusion prevented the troops from see- 
salt. Well, in this state I have no time to | ing the danger of their leader; and he, with 
write to any but my beloved friend. To-mor- | his right hand disabled by an accident which 


row, and cre many hours, in a job like this (if | | . . 
’ iad recently ruptured a sinew, and gave him 
these chaps have the pluck they boast) my let- oe mare, 


ter-writing may, with my luck, be altogether in- penne _pgPhcog ill-fitted sm contend ~~ 
terrupted. Yours, “C.J. Napter.” | sonal strife with the athletic barbarian. He, 
however, shifted the reins to his wounded 
| On the morning of the 17th of Februrary, | hand, drew his sword, and prepared to receive 
| he came in sight of the Belooch force, amount- | the Belooch’s swee ping blow on his horse’s 
ing to about thirty-five thousand men, strongly | neck, and to reply by a thrust at the chief's 
posted, to meet whom he had less than two | eyes, the only visible or assailable point, when 
thousand four hundred men, British and na- | Lieutenant Marston, of the 25th Native Infan- 
| tive, including officers. ‘The enormous bag- | try, interposed, and caught the blow destined 
gage ofan Indian army required a strong guard, | for his general. A struggle between the offi- 
| so that the number of men actually engaged, | cer and ‘he barbarian ensued ; the prize — the 
including officers, did not amount to two | life of the British leader. The Belooch’s arm 
thousand — about one to seventeen. But the | was raised to give a decisive blow, when a 
| genius of the general found a useful employ- | bayonet , slowly” emerging from the cloud of | 
' 
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ment for even the baggage ; and following the | smoke, was driven up ‘to its hilt in his exposed | 
old Scythian strategy, he formed the camels | side, and as slowly withdrawn. Who the | 
and their bales into a cireular fortress, capable | soldier was who thus opportunely came to his | 


of offering considerable resistance to an attack. | general's aid, Sir Charles could never discover. 
The Beloochees were posted chiefly in and be- | At last, when his men were almost exhausted 
hind the deep bed of the Fulaillee, a dry | by the frightful struggle, an opportunity of 
water-course, in his front; and in an inclosed | charging the Ameer’s right with the whole 
park or shikargah, on their left, from which | body of his cavalry oceurred, and was imme- 
six thousand were to have poured forth on the | diately seized. This decided the day; the 
flank and rear of the British line, through a | Beloochees began to waver, the British line 
rather ni: irrow gap in the enclosing high wall. | rushed into the dry bed of the Fulaillee, and 
Sir Charles Napier perceived that the Beloo- | drove them out at the point of the bayonet, and 
chees had neither loop-hooled nor banquitted | the field was won. Slowly, however, did the 
this wall, and immediately ordered the grena- | fierce barbarians retreat, with their usual 
diers of the 22nd into the opening, with in- | heavy, rolling stride, which even the terrible 
structions to defend it to the last. They did | pursuing fire of the British could not quicken ; 
so, held the Beloochees out of this point ; and | and so stern was still their aspect, that the 
thus eighty men kept in weed six thousand. | general did not think it advisable to pursue 
The British line advanced in échelon, the | them farther. Twenty officers, two hundred 
22nd being the first ‘hens engaged ; and | and fifty rank and file, were killed and wound- 
_ for three “hours and a-half a terrific hand-to- | ed in this terrible battle, being nearly one 
hand combat was maintained ; the two lines | seventh of the troops engaged. The Beleo- 
| never more than three yards apart, sometimes | chees are computed to have. lost six thousand, 
even intermixed. Each rank of the Beloo- | almost all of whom died. Thus the British 
chees, as they ascended the steep banks of the | foree had on an average killed each three 
| river, was swept away by the murderous fire | Belooch warriors. Three days after the bat- 
of the English line, and their fall eneumbered | tle, Sir Charles, in a letter written to the friend 
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Si octinnmanaamelenedeanenes 


, what I have no time for; how I escaped, Heaven 


| warlike 


| stant secret correspondence with the « captives. 








already alluded to, gives the following brief | 
but forcible dese ription of Meeanee :-— 


“ Hyderabad, 20th February—We beat them 
at Meeanee; the battle was terrible. I rode 
over the horrid field, and questioned my con- 
science. My dear , this blood is on the 
Ameers, not on me. The papers will tell you 





knows, for Ido not 
hours one 


; we were three and a-half 
yard apart! 

* Man to man—2,700* against 22,000 !—fear- 
ful odds, and they fought like heroes. Covered 
with their shields, they ran in upon us, sword in 
hand, with desperate fury, when down they 
went under the musket and bayonet. We 
gained the top of the bank, or rather edge, and 
then we fought hand to hand. Neither myself 
nor my horse was touched. Hyderabad has sur- 
rendered; six Ameers are prisoners.” 





‘The captive Ameers offered Napier their 
swords, worth many thousand pounds, but he 
returned them, reporting simply to the govern- 
or-general — ** Their misfortunes are of their 
own creation 3 but as they were gres it I gave 
them back their swords; thus contemning | 
even the honor of possessing the swords of | 
six sovereign princes vanquished by himself, 
when his self-denial could in any way lighten 
their well deserved load of miseries. 

Now, Sir Charles Napier had an opportuni- 
ty of ¢ arrying out, to some extent, one princi- 
ple for which he had vigorously contended in 
his work upon military law —the propriety of 
giving honor and reward to the good soldier, 
aswell as inflicting punishment upon the bad. 
Accordingly, he, for the first time that it had | 
ever been done in English despatches, made 
known the names of those private soldiers who 
had distinguished themselves in the battle ; 
and none of his grand deeds have contributed 
more than this simple act of justice to endear 
him to the British soldiery. 

On the 19th February, the army took pos- 
session of the city of Hyderabad, and on the 
20th of the fortress, and the treasures of the 
Ameers. In the end of Februrary and early | 
in March he formed an entrenched camp, and 
erected a fort for the preservation of his 
steamers, thus preparing for new efforts, and 
showing himeelf, as the Duke of Wellington ex- 
pre ssed it, amaster of the greatest oper: ations of 
war. Shere Mohammed, or the Lion, the most 
of the hostile Ameers was still 
the field with a strong force, and kept up a con- 


A plan to massacre the English troops was de- 
tected, and eventually it became necessary to 





* This must be meant to include the detached par- 
ties and baggage-guard. Documents afterwards dis- 
covered prove the Beloochees to have been fully 
thirty-five thousand. 





send the : prisoners on board as steamers, to | 


be conveyed to Caleutta. In the mcentions, 
reinforcements to Sir Charles Napier had been 
arriving, and he determined to attack the Lion 
by the 24th March, as he expected _— 
Stack, who was moving down the Indus, to 


join him with a fine brigade on the 22nd. 


The march of this brigade, however caused 
him great anxiety, as the Lion, with twenty- 
five thousand men, reported to be forty thou- 
sand, lay between it and Hyderabad. On the 
21st, Stack arrived at Muttaree, a long march 
from Hyderabad; and Sir Charles arranged 
a movement, 


by means of which, on the |) 


22nd, Stack effected his junction, after a sharp | 


skirmish, but without loss. On the 23d, Sir 
Charles Napier was anxious to attack, but Ma- 


jor Stack’s people were still suffering too much 


from their previous fatigues. The delay was 
fortunate ; while at breakfast that day, he casu- 
ally expressed his wish for the arrival of his rein- 
forcements from Sukkur, or from Iurrachee. 


Ile was answered by the announcement of 


boats being seen coming beth up and down the 


river — both the desired reinforcements had , 


arrived. At daybreak on the 24th, he march- 
edon Dubba, with a foree of five thousand 
fighting men, eleven hundred being cavalry, 
and supported by seventeen guns. While in 
motion, Lord E Henborough’ s desp: itches, filled 
with praise and promise of reward to the army 
for the victory of Meeanee, arrived. 
ately the general caused them to be communi- 
cated to the troops, and the cheer of gratified 


pride which burst from them, was the omen of 


victory. At Dubba, the Lion was in position 
with fifteen guns ond twenty-five thousand 


men, armed w ith sword, shield, and matchlock, 


and by eight o'clock, our troops (one-fifth of 


their number) had come in sight of them. The 
action was commenced by the advance of the 
Horse-Artillery ; after which the 22d Infantry 
came up under a heavy fire, when some move- 
ment taking place in the enemy’s line, Major 
Stack imagined it to be a panic, and charged 
with all the « savalry of the right wing. This 
movement exposed the army to great danger, 
and the general seeing that all must be then 


done by courage, rode straight to the head of 


the 22d, made his presence known by his peeu- 
liar high-toned order to charge, and, with the 
22d and 25th Native Infantry, broke through 
the densest masses of the enemy, the cavalry 
of the left wing turned the village of Dubba, 
the artillery silenced the enemy’s guns, and 


cruelly cut up their infantry ; the other regi- | 


ments drove back the Beloochees opposed to 
them, and the village of Dubba was completely 
cut off. 


At this time some confusion was caused in 





Immedi- || 





| tory, the general tried to seize Omercote, the | 


our line 


|The enemy were eventually totally beaten, 


suit, it was stopped too soon, and he eseaped to 


‘charge 


the hot s 
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hy the vehemence of their rush for- | 
wards ; and while the general was restoring | 
order, 2 Belooch magazine exploding close to | 
him, killed or wounded all around him ; singe- 
ing his clothes, and breaking his sword in his 
hand, though leaving him personally unhurt. 


with a loss of five thousand men killed (for 
neither here nor at Meeanee would they take 
quarter), and were followed by the cavalry for 
several niles. The Ameer Shere Mohammed 
was almost taken; but, by an unfortunate 
error of the officer in command of the pur- 


continue the war. 


Immediately after this vie- 


last town in Seinde which held out, a task of 
great difliculty, for the hot weather had com- 
menced, and the rising of the river was daily 
expec ‘ted, which woul i have rendered the at- 
tempt fruitless. Nevertheless, he menaced it 
with his irregular cavalry and camel battery, 
and, within ten days after the battle, they en- 
tered it, and reduced the citadel, though one 
hundred miles distant from Hyderabad. Shere 
Mohammed had fled northward to the desert, 
with but a few followers, and the British army 
fell back on Hyderabad. 

Lord Elk ‘nborough now appointed Sir 
Charles Napier governor of Scinde, responsible 
only to the gove “mnor-general, and invested him 
with almost absolute authority. Immediately 
on acquiring this power he foreed the different | 
feudal dependents of the Ameers to come in 
and do homage to the British government, on | 
which he confirmed them in their 
on agricultural, not military tenure. 

ished the suttee —a slavery. 
native police force against “the robbers, which 
afforded great protection to the peaceable, and 
he disarmel the camp-followers, who were | 
committing serious outrages upon the Scindian | 
people. lis instructions to the officers in | 
of the districts were, to make no avoid- 
able change in any of the customs or laws of 
the country consistent with humanity—merely 
to protect the Scindian against the ferocity of 
his former master, the Belooch. 

In the meantime Shere Mohammed was a 
source of much anxiety to the general. It is 
true that he had no foree whie h could be eon- 
siderel formidable; but if he could have 
reached the Delta of the Indus with his fol- 
lowers, al at eight thousand men, the relies of 
the battle of Hyderabad, he might have pro- 
longe rs a partisan warfare for another year, as 
Europeans could not long have lived during 
season in that unhe: althy region. Sir | 
Charles Napier accordingly pre pared a plan of | 
operation to surround and capture the Lion 


jagheers, 
He abol- 


He organized a 


| hours. 
saved by the sudden intelligence that Jacob 
was victorious, and the Lion’s troops dispersed. | 





before bis ould move so far to the southward, 
braving for this purpose the deadly sun, in 
order to avoid the combination of heat and 
miasma. This, though not so brilliant an ex- 
ploit, was more difficult, more dangerous than 
the battles of Meeanee and Hyderabad. The 
thermometer stood at 130° in the tents— 
marches of from one hundred to two hundred 


and fifty miles were to be made through a | 


country unknown to the British, and interseet- 
edt with canals most difficult to pass, in order 
to surround a native force, well acquainted 
with the localities, 


mate. Cradually his chain was completed, 


and drawn closer, like the tinchel of the High- | 


landers, while the steamers moving on the 
river prevented the tribes of the right bank 
from aiding the Ameer. The marches were 
made by night—the soldiers remained by day 
in the tents, with wet cloths wrapped round 
their heads—but more Europeans died from 
the effeets of the heat, than would have suf- 
ficed to win a battle. 


mt so few, and so soon stopping, 
that it was feared that the Ameer had crushed 
him, broken through the lines, and would 
throw himself into the Delta; that the danger, 


the labor, and the loss had proved fruitless, | 
At | 


and that the partisan warfare must occur. 
this moment, as the general went out of his 


tent, he fell sun-stricken, and thirty-three of 


the Europeans were at the same time struck 
down by the intense heat ; most died within a 
few minutes—all save the general within three 
H{e himself says that» his life was 


Shere Mohammed had made a dash at Jacob’s, 


as the weakest force, but the spirit of his men | 
was broken by their remembrance of Meeanee | 


He 


Thus 


and Hyderabad, and they soon scattered. 
fled to the desert with but ten followers. 


| was the war finished—the power of the last 


hostile Ameer completely crushed. 

In 1844, the independent and robber tribes, 
amongst whom Shere Mohammed had taken re- 
fuge, passed the desert on the north-west 
frontie vr of Scinde, and ravaged the plain. 

‘hey cut to pieces two hundred grass-cutters 
belonging to the irregular cavalry, and many 
of the troopers also. The "y defeated and killed 
a small body of the polic e, destroyed twenty- 
five villages, murdered many of the inhabi- 
tants, and carried away all the cattle and grain. 
Troops were sent to attack their prine ipal fort- 
ress, but were repulsed with loss. These 
robbers boasted that royal armies had often as- 
sailed their terrible fastnesses, but never for 
six hundred years had penetrated beyond the 


and aecustomed to the cli- | 


At last, guns were heard | 
on the east, where Jacob’s forces completed — 
| the cirele ; 1 
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, Scinde horse from Larkhana, to follow up the 
/ march of these chiefs, after giving them twelve | 
| hours’ 


_ lon was Jacob’s column — the third mine. 
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entrances, , being always defeated there. 
the Affwhan war, two 





During | 
zm . 
sritish detachments sent 


against them had been eut to pieces, and now, 


a third was defeated. They had ravaged the 
plains of Seinde; and it was evident that if 
not subjected, they would, in the event of a 


| dia marching upon that point. 


war in the ay make common cause with | 


Affzhans, Candaharees, and Mooltanees, 
and that two hundred thousand men would be in 
array against Scinde. Sir Charles Napier re- 
solved to crush them. Almost the entire In- 


dian press denounced the scheme as madi.oss 


— its suecess was declared impossible Even 
his troops, swayed by these assertions so often 


| repeated, thought the matter unwisely entered 


upon ; but, though expecting no success, bent 


_all their indomitable energies to the task. We 
are enabled to give here some extracts from a 


journal kept by him during this campaign :— 


. 


“13th January, 1845.—1 had to deal with the 
mountain robbers, a bold, well-armed, and wary 
race of men. — game was not easy ; I therefore 
ordered the S Scindia in troops, under the Jagheer- 
dars Walle Chandia, and Ahmed Khan Muzzy, 
to advance from Jull and Chandia, upon Poola- 
I ordered Jacob, with the camel-corps and 


start, and the whole were to arrive at 
Poolajee the 16th January — the chiefs in the 
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ae ‘tachment of two guns and four hundred horse 
upon Ooch, under C aptain Salter, to cut off the | 
retreat of the enemy from Shahpoor, or, if he | 
fled that way, instead of to Poolajee, which I | 


thought probable, when he found Wallee Chan- 


Shahpoor put an end to the deception that we 
were notto march this season, the detachment 


| marched at a later hour; received intelligence 


from spies that the enemy was in force at Ooch. 
Feared this force would be joined by that at 
Shahpoor, and overpower Captain Salter, so I 


| immediately mounted my horse, and taking two 
| guns (which had already marched sixteen miles 
| that morning) and two hundred irregular horse, 


I followed to support C aptain Salter, forty miles | 


to Ooch; marched all night, and 16th Janu: ary 
reached Captain Salter, just before day-bre ak : 

he had engaged al defeated 700 of the enemy, 
and taken 3,500 head of cattle from them. Vi- 


dettes still kept on the neighboring hills, watch- | 


ing us; they were well mounted and daring; 


_one engaged M’Murdo for twenty minutes, and 


. . . | 
evening, and our troops before daylight the next 


morning. I knew the robbers had no fear of the 
chiefs, and would not retire to their mountains 
for them. Itherefore hoped to surprise them on 
the 16th. As soon as Jacob started, I, too, 
marched with head quarters from Sukkur. The 


right flank of the robbers was therefore turned | 


by an echelon movement. 
at and 


The chiefs assembled 
advanced from Kunda. The next eche- 
Thus 
my object was to throw the robbers into the hills 
east of Poolajee, when I could enclose them. I 


| ° r 
| also ordered Ali Moorad to advance upon Zur- 


ranee trom the south, while I moved from Poola- 
jee on the west, and I sent to the Murrees to 


| come down from the north. 


13¢h.— Reached Shikarpoor, 
miles; sent on well-diggers, 
and entrenching tools. 

* 14th.— Reached Jagur, thirteen miles, bring- 
ing with me four guns, horse artillery, from Shi- 
karpoor. 

“ 15th. — Reached Khanghur, sixteen miles; 
Jacob at Rojars, fourteen miles tomy left, push- 
ing on on Busharee ; 
water. Has aterrible march through the desert 
to Poolajee ; hear that the enemy have, up to the 
14th, no word of our move, and had received a 
letter I wrote to the Khan of Kelat, 


twenty-six 
sappers and miners, 


to deceive 


| knowing these 


| 


men, under two chiefs, 





he is in great “distress for | 


them; it said my troops were so sick I could not | 


move this season against the robbers; this letter 


Beja Khan read, as I purposely threw it into his | 


hands. I heard also that the enemy occupied 
Shahpoor, thirty-five miles in our front. Ordered 
Jacob tomarch direct on Shahpoor, and order a 


was finally slain by him in this single 
M'Murdo took his arms and horse; he had two 
swords and a matchlock ; his horse was severely 
wounded by M’Murdo, in cutting at the master ; 
it has recovered though. This man nearly shot 
John Napier, but the matchlock missed fire ; 
when he applied the match, John was not six 
yards distance; nothing could have prevented 
his being hit. 


combat ; 


prised the enemy in Shahpoor. 
moment Salter 


At the same 


As the attack of 


4 


We rested a few hours, and then | 
| received despatches from Jacob; he had sur- | 


attacked Ooch, and lost about | 


the same number of people; he made prisoners || 


of the whole of the enemy ; for, before he reached 
Shahpoor, they heard the guns at Ooch, and 
must be English, the chiefs in 

leaving sixty-two matchlock 
all of whom were 
prisoners. Thus have we killed about six chiefs 
and one hundred men, taken two, and about 
seventy or eighty prisoners of no note. 

Lith January.— Decided to change all my 
operations; ordered my magazine to be formed 
at Shahpoor; sent cavalry to Lehree and Pool- 
ajee, also to Ooch, to wait for infantry to come 
up and provisions. 

“Sth 
commissaries — what 


Shahpoor — fled, 


are they about? am in- 


clined to believe I have the enemy on the south | 


side of the hills. 


“19h January. — Infantry will be up to-mor- 


row. Resolved to leave the blockade of the 
valley of the Zeyague, and the gorges of two 


other valleys, to Jacob. 
guns, to Lehree and Poolajee. Ordered the 
camel-corps, 400 cavalry, and two guns to Zur- 
ranee from Ooch, to which I march 


to-morrow, 
with head-quarters, 


as the most central. 


inake for the pass at Gundooce. 
Salter, with his two guns, 
cavalry, will block them. The 
500 infantry, of which 200 are volunteers from 
the 13th Light 
Jellalabad, and the 


Ifthey do, 
camel-corps and 


1 
other 


made || 


January. — No news of Hunter and || 


Sus- | 
pect the robbers are in force at Tonge, and will 


came!-corps carry | 


Infantry, regular old soldiers of 
300 stanch sepoys of 


Ordered him, with four |) 


peal 
we 
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| Meeanee and Dubba most of them. If, how- 
| ever, the enemy has already gained the pass, 
|| which want of provisions prevented my oceupy- 
|| ing sooner, still he only goes further into the 
| cul-de-sac. I have ordered Wallee Mohammed 
|, tomarch from Poolajee on Tonge, and so sweep 
| the foot of the hills —he will be a feeler for the 
| enemy, with us on his right flank all the way. 
Having swept all the south of the hills of cattle 
| and enemies, he will probably be desperate, and 
| defend the pass of Gundooee. It is very strong, 
but I have ordered Ahmed Khan Muzzy to 
| march up the Zeyague, simultaneously with 
|, Wallee’s march on Tonge, and Salter’s on Zur- 
| ranee; so he will be taken by this column in re- 
| verse at Koombee. Ali Moorad will also be at 
| 
| 
| 


Gundooee. I think I will first shell them well 
with my four mortars, then let drive Ali Moorad 
andWallee Mohammed on each flank, and if that 
won't settle Beja Khan's stomach, we must try 
| what our own troops will do. I shall earry it 
| somehow, I suppose, with or without bloodshed. 
I reckon they will have 6,000 men upon it; I 
dare say I shall have as many, of which 2,000 
will be good troops: I hope we shall bully 
hem out. I should not like to finish my career 
by being knocked on the head by a robber, or 
| crushed by a rolling rock. 

“ 20th January.— Stores and troop all arriving, 
reached Ooch that night. Here Beje Khan is 
in a sort of punch-bowl at Tonge — the entrance 
a hole—only one man atatime. This place 
celebrated in their history. Armies have been 
defeated here for want of water; but I took care 
to bring with me one hundred leather bags to 
carry water, and all the apparatus for sinking 
wells an drawing water, and men skilled in this 
matter, so Lcan supply more men with water 
| than are needed to stop up the hole, for if only 
| one can go in, only one can come out. IT have 
four mortars — perhaps I may chuck ina few 
|| shells over the precipice. However, my grub is 
not up, so let them eat their’s inside. I have 

ordered Wallee to march from Poolajee upon 


chat to meet him and observe Tonge. 
* 21s¢.— Wallee Chandia did his job; he fell 
in witha party of Boogtces of sixteen ; they fired, 


/sent a squadron of horse to communicate with 
| him, but when his people came away to report 
, to me, the cavalry had not met with him. Tonge 
had been abandoned yesterday by Beja Khan; 
/ his men were leaving him fast, and going to 
3clooch Khan of Lehree, who pretends to be 
our friend. I have sent Wallee back to Jacob, 
with orders to Jacob to handle Belooch Khan 
very roughly, and even arrest and send him 
prisoner to me. 

* 22nd.— Ooch; sent on four guns and all 
the cavalry, together with camel-corps, to Soo- 
ree Kushta, yesterday ; also the well-diggers and 
| four days’ provisions followed and will reach to- 
| morrow morning. 
| “23d.— Ooch; the 2nd Europeans arrived 

to-day — 700 bayonets—I think one of the 
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Tonge, and sent a squadron of cavalry to Kull- | 


"spirits, especially the Europeans. 


and he killed six, besides catching 150 goats. I | 
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Kushta; no enemy; road, heavy sand; water, 
bad and searee. I don’t mind this; I know the 
desert ; the well-diggers will soon get it good ; 
it is not bad, only a taste from sulphur , boiling 
will put it all right, and we shall have plenty. 
Where you can find one well in these Seeds 
you are sure of as much water as you please, 
for it is all right where one can fill one hundred, 
with only brave diggers. I was prepared for 
this. I begin to know these deserts — I have 
had enough of them. Provisions all up for fif- 
teen days. Arrived a little knocked up; but 
the worst isall over. Plenty of wild bush, which 
camels eat, and like much; also tufts of don- 
grass, which the horses do well on. Take care, 
Beja; I suspect you and the Boogtees mean to 
fight at Gundooee, or near it. Iwas an awk- 
ward customer hitherto. Tu las voulu, George 
Dandin, tu Cas voulu. What is it? It is your 
own fault, John Robber, it’s your own fault. 

“ 24th. — Ooch; wait for supplies. ‘Tonge is 

not what was said to be, but is strong. Guns 
can go in. 
‘25th. — Zooree Kushta; marched twenty- 
one miles through heavy sand; nearly twelve 
hours’ march. Send Lieutenant-Colonel Ged- 
des and Mr. M’Murdo to-morrow to examine 
Zurranee. Orders not to fight unless attacked. 
Halt there. 

“26th. — The arrivals are tired with the heavy 
march of yesterday, and we must wait to let 
provisions come up. I have twelve days in camp, 
but that is not enough. Ido not like to have 
less than a month’s provisions in hand. The 
necessity of secrecy prevented my making much 
preparation, and we have had great difficulty ; 
to this is added, that to provision an army in the 
desert is no joke. However, all goes on well. 
The surprise of Ooch and Shahpoor produced 
the effect I wanted —terror; so none of our 
convoys are annoyed, I shall occupy all the wells 
also. Tam vexing Beja Khan to the heart in 
every way. 

“ 27th.—Zurrance, 28 miles ;a dreadful march ; 
all deep heavy sand —everything knocked up 
in the shape of animals; but the soldiers all 
The cold 
weather which braces us up, kills these poor na- 
tives. It has really been trifling, yet three have 
died of it. The mid-day is very hot. We have 
the passes called Tallee and Jummuch. The 
first there! I have tried to draw three little 
warriors of my army with their spears; that is 
the entrance, perpendicular rocks; it could be 
turned by a thirty miles’ march. Well, we went 
through without a shot. ‘The other is five miles 
off, through a much higher range, but not steep, 
and could be turned easily ; but not being de- 
fended, Ihave both, andam encamped between 
them. So far, all is right. Simpson will be at 
Tomb in two days, and thus I have driven the 
robbers east, and occupy from Tomb to Zurra- 
nee and Zurree Kushta, in the plains of Mutt, 
or Muth, about thirty miles across the Boogtee 
country, driving Jackranees and Doomkees up- 
on the Boogtees, who have not much to eat, 
and do not like to let them in upon them; for 
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| finest bodies I ever saw, and in good order. Had 
|| @ despatch from Colonel Geddes, from Sooree | barbarians of all ages and nations are hot tem- |} 
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' tween the two passes. 
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me) at 





peredand jealous, as Ihave ever observed. 

think I noticed this in my book on colonization, 
where I said, we think nothing of driving one 
tribe back upon another, though they are more 


| jealous of such invasion than more civilized na- 
| tions. 


Well, I am turning this to good account. 
There has been a dearth among the Bootgees 
and Murrees, and I have offered help to the last, 
while I drive in two other tribes upon the first. 
I think I am driving them to desperation. 

* 28/h January.— Halt here in this valley be- 
The situation is danger- 
ous; but I know my enemy, and I hold the 
passes. Sent off a cossid to Simpson, to tell 


| him to march, as the passes are mine, and 


no enemy in his front. 

« 29h. — Received an answer from Simpson ; 
he is hard by, halting, and will make Deyrah to- 
morrow. 

“ 30th. — Ruminated all day yesterday. I 
made a short march to the east, and up the val- 


ley; I suspected the enemy were there; we 
| found lots of tracks of cattle, and one camp-tol- 


lower, freshly murdered; poor fellow, he went 
one mile beyond our posts, to cut grass, and they 
caught him, and, of course, murdered him, and 
will many more, for no orders or examples will 
prevent these men wandering thus. M*‘Mur- 
do’s horse-keeper, coming through the pass be- 
tween the camps, was also murdered; M:Murdo 
had passed just before—a narrow escape. 
Well, I marched: about five miles, and my con- 
jecture was correct. We came upon the site of 


_alargecamp; limagine not less than a thousand 


people had occupied it; there were fires lighted 





Mundo, a plain twenty miles in advance, dying | 
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“1st February, 1845.— The raseally camel 
men have, to the tune of six hundred, refused 
to bring up provisions past Shahpoor, and I am 
fairly put to my trumps! Well, exertion must 


increase; I will use the camel-corps and dis- | 


mount half the cavalry, if need be. Iwill eat 
Red Rover sooner than flinch before these rob- 
ber tribes. 
have fortified the Pass of Tallee ; that is the hey 


Roy 


| 


\| 
| 
| 

| 


We will advance somehow, when I |! 


of all our operations; while I hold this pass, I | 


can enter the hills, and come out as I please. 
I communicate with my cavalry, and our provi- 


| sions come safely ; my position is safe, but very 


critical, because I may fail in my object if I 
make a blunder. I am now drawn up north 
and south, across all the Boogtee and Doomkee 
and Jackramee valleys; their territory runs 


east and west; I command full thirty miles; | 


singly men may pass, or in small parties; but I 


command the vales, and have captured full six || 
thousand of their cattle — 1 thus drive them in | 


masses on neutral territory, and without food. 


“2nd February. —1 have sent Ali Akbar to | 
| hunt for camels in Kutch, and he will get me 


them —at least I hope so; if not, I can still | 


dismount the cavalry, and our government cam- | 


els are not quite done up; I shall wait; I am 
sure my operations are becoming felt. 

“ 3rd.—I1 knew I was right—I have some 
intelligence that Beja and all his men are at 


| of hunger; many expire daily; come, | will 


| mean to give vou a bellyfull. 


still, and two litters for carrying women on, also | 


a camel; either they had fled the day before, or 
had seen our march from the rocks. Well, I 
ruminate, and chew the cud; and as I thought, 


though he escapes. 


it came into my head that our advance has left | 


men in the hills, who have killed three or four of 


the people going along our line of communica- | 


tion, so I shall this night send back among the hills 


' a force of about three hundred infantry; and I 


— 


| starves them. 


| have it. 


will ordera squadron of cavalry from Zurranee, to 
skirt the hills, and both meet at Tonge, just to give 
ascarch. At eleven to-night, Jack marches, de- 
termined to do all that man can do to succeed ; 
and woe to the robbers if they are met. 

“ Sist.—Jack is come back; he could meet 
no robbers, but he has captured two thousand 
head of cattle from them; this is as good —it 
He proves me right in saying 
these fellows are lurking behind, as to the 


_ amount of about one hundred ; I was sure they 


could not carry off all their cattle, and here we 
We have now taken about six thou- 
sand head of cattle from them, and a vast quan- 
tity of grain; this will be a sickener, at all 
events. 
hazards, but I have not done yet. 1 mean to 
keep my word, when I told them I would play 
a rough game; I have not done yet; I must 
have a lot of prisoners, if possible. I have sent 
M:Murdo with a troop of cavalry to meet Simp- 
son, and take possession of Deyrah. I think he 
will find grain there, laid up for their winter 
consumption. I goon patiently, but unrelenting. 





I have turned out a good robber, at all | 


wait: let them fast; in four days the pass will 


be secure, and then I am at you, Beja, and 
his women, and be hanged to them; I must get 
them and the children out of the way, even 
Good news just come — 
Malet, with Ali Moorad’s offer to bring in Beja, 
if I will have him. Answer,‘ Yes, on condition 


| 
Ach ! there are |! 


that he and his whole tribe come and lay down |} 


their arms at my feet, and become prisoners of 


war, and go to the left bank of the Indus, and 
inhabit the spot given to them by his highness, Ali | 


Moorad.’ The prince is confident they will ae- 
cept these terms; if they do, I shall be the hap- 
piest man in Scinde tor a week! N6 more 
bloodshed, and this mountain of danger glori- 
ously and usefully ended: for I think I shall be 


able to tame all these devils, and turn them into 


cultivators of the soil of Scinde; and the fron- 
tiers will not be disturbed again for fifty years, 


if the governor of Scinde has a grain of sense in | 


him. 

* 4th — Letter from Malet, the Ameer; says 
he is sure of Beja; Lam not, just because his 
boasting highness says it ; 1 would not give a 





for the word of a barbarian, unless knocked out | 


of his mouth by such sharp and sudden kicks 


on the stern, that half of lis tongue came 


with the sentence. No,no, my dear Ali Moorad, || 


yesterday you asked six days to get an answer; 


I gave this, but now you want eight; so I shall | 


urge my march upon your friend two days soon- 
er, ‘which is remarkable, as Teague said of the 
planaty step which cost his mother a dollar \’ 


These two more days to settle a plain question, 


| looks as if Ali was secretly giving Beja provi- 
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‘sions. By the L—d! I will look sharp, and if I | but eontamination. The language is the worst 

‘detect him I will pull Malet and John Curling | obstacle; many dialects are spoken in Scinde, 


| out of his camp, and senda volley of grape shot 
into his highness’ tent. This danger has just 
', occurred to my mind; I will keep cavalry in his 
| front, or these barbarians will dupe me yet. I 
| doubt whether he dare play me such a prank. 
|| By Jupiter Ammon, if he does, I will blow him 
| and his myrmidons to atoms! not a mother’s son 
| of them shall reach Kyrpoor. Ile dare not; 
| yet he is such an ass there is no knowing what 
| he will do. Well, I keep him in sucha position 
| that no earthly power can save him, if he plays 
| me false. 
“ 5th. — Dismounted half the camel-corps, 
| and sent them to bring up provision, but to make 
| anight march in Tonge first. I think they 
|, may catch some cattle and men trying to get 
| water; fortification of pass going on. 
|| 6th. — Simpson is doleful, but all right. I 
| have twelve days’ provisions come up, and will 
| march on the 8th, and have resolved to abandon 
this pass, and keep skirting in plains till I reach 
Door Khusta, from which I understand there is 
a good road to Devrah. I shall then cut this 

_ pass altogether, by which I save a cavalry post, 
and have 200 more horsemen at my disposal, 
and still have no delile in my rear. 

“ 7/h.— March to-morrow; all my arrange- 
ments made. My rear guard will abandon this 
pass the 9th. The halt here has been very use- 
ful. But my line must be kept across their ter- 
ritories.” 





This journal, unfortunately, here concludes ; 
but the eampaign continued for about a month 
longer, within which time he forced the rob- 
hers to take refuge within the rocks of Truk- 
| khee, which rise hundreds of feet perpendicu- 
lar, with only three clefts, afew feet wide, to 
give entrance. There, by prodigious marches, 
he shut them up, and after a time they all sur- 
rendered, one tribe alone escaping. He then 
earried these robbers with their families down 
to the south of Scinde, and there made them 
build houses and cultivate land ; which done, 
he settled them as proprietors of what their 
forced labor had created, and they remain 
peaceful, successful, and contented tillers of 
the earth. 
Napier was now at liberty to pursue his 
course of beneficent government, and to ex- 
| tend civilization amongst his wild subjects. 
Great difficulties still met him, and in the 
April following he writes thus :— 


“Well, dear 





.—I got down the robbers 
without bloodshed. This was glorious and de- 
lightful tome. I hope I shall do some good yet 
in this fine country. If I could but get your 
| school to work here, I would be as happy as the 
| day is long; but the difficulties, 1 fear, are not 
' to be yet surmounted. Ist. Very wild men; 





| The religion I would not touch, but they would 
| not mix with us. It is not conversion they fear, 
} ane " ; 


| poor, or even rich. 





| 2nd, the Mahometan religion ; 3rd, the language. | 


| irrigation. 


but neither Persian nor Hindostanee by the 
Well, am giving all who 
will cultivate fresh land two years rent free, and 
leases for fuurteen and twenty years. 

“I have drawn up a treaty with Ali Moorad 
(which he greatly resists.) providing that no 
man who flies for protection from one state to 
another, shall be given up, except for murder or 
for treason; and then the state so claiming the 
culprit shall send such proof of his delinquency 
as shall satisfy the state under whose protection 
he has thrown himself. Also, that any man may 
settle under either state at his pleasure. Ali 
says that his country will be a desert; that he 
will be ruined. The answer is, treat your labor- 
ers as I treat mine, and they won’t come to me. 
This I believe is, if 1am supported by the su- 
preme government, the first treaty that ever 
was made in India to protect the poor from bar- 
barian tyranny. I think it will be very likely 
to ruin Ali, as he says, and many others, for the 
tide of emigration is setting in strong to Scinde. 
Several tribes outside our frontier, that are in- 


depefdent, have written to beg of me to take | 


them under my government. The rejoicing at 
the fall of Beja Khan and the robbers, has ex- 
tended for hundreds of miles. 
have a Punjab war; the thought sickens me, 
tor I suppose they will send me to Moultan.” 


The length to which this notice has already 
extended, precludes our giving more than a 
short summary of Napier’s admirable civil ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Seinde. As before 
mentioned, he abolished slavery and the suttee, 
and much checked their practice of infanticide. 
He has suppressed the custom of murdering 
women suspected of infidelity ; for with the 
Beloochees, in such a ease, evidence was not 
sought for—on mere suspicion the offended 
husband cut his wife to pieces with his sword. 
He has thoroughly protected the Hindoo and 
Scindian artisans and husbandmen, he has even 
amalgamated them with their Belooch conquer- 
ors, and reconciled those fierce barbarians to 
peaceful habits and to British rule? He has 
erected a judicial system, admirably suited to 
the social state of Seinde, without attempting 
to force on a people enslaved for centuries the 
institutions of the freeborn Teutons. He has 
taught all classes their equality in the eye of 
the law—he has given them faith in the justice 
of his tribunals. His native police have ar- 
rived at a state of so great efficiency that they 
even executed achief, guilty of murder, by hang- 


| ing him in the midst of his owntribe, fifty miles 


from any great military station. He has con- 
structed two fortresses—K hotree and Larkhana 
—and repaired several others. He has cleared 
out or opened canals for hundreds of miles, and 
prepared estimates for much more extensive 
He has given a port to Kurrachee 


I fear we shall | 
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by accomplishing the most difficult portion of 
a pier, two miles long, which he proposed to 
build there. By his erection of barracks, by 
procuring supplies of vegetables, and by other 
measures having the same object, he has made 
Kurrachee and other posts in Scinde, healthy 
and agreeable to our troops. At Shikurpoor 
and Sukkur, which were annually devastated 
by pestilence, he caused the complete cessation 
of that calamity by the erection of a dyke 
twenty-nine miles long, which prevented the 
Indus from inundating a marsh between those 
towns. His government, though so efficient, 
was most economical; and after paying the 
whole expenses of the civil government and 
police, he was enabled from the revenue— 
about £400,000—to transmit more than 
£200,000 to Calcutta. From the increasing 
commerce and production, the collectors feel 
confident that in ten years the revenue will be 
£1,000,000. His officers, under his guidance, 
have discovered sources of wealth existing in 
the country, though previously unkno¥n— 
amongst them, salt, sulphur, and saltpetre ; and 
he has directed and instructed the industry of the 
natives in the production of those articles of 
commerce previously known to them. Such 
is Napier as a civil governor. 
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As a warrior and politician, his fame has 
spread through Central Asia so widely, that 
embassies with presents and proposals for trea- | 
ties, have come to himeven frem the shores of 
the Caspian. For the Punjab campaign he 
had prepared a magnificent combination, which 
would soon have crushed the Sikhs if we had 
been less successful at Sobraon; but he re- 
ceived an order to proeced himself to the Upper 
Sutlege, and break up his own Scindian army. 
When he arrived, which he did after a journey | 
of marvellous cclerity, our arms had been tri- | 
umphant, and all danger from the Sikhs was | 
passed. 
The perfect tranquillity which prevails | 
throughout Scinde, notwithstanding the lower- 
ing aspect of adjacent states, and the recent | 
offer of troops from it to go up against Moultan, 
afford the strongest proofs of the wisdom and 
policy of his government. As a reward for all 
these services, we have as yet only to record 
the honorary distinction of Grand Cross of the || 
Bath. Whether, while rewards have been 
lavished on others, his country will esteem this | 
an adequate acknowledgment for achievments, 
in our days paralleled by Wellington alone, 
remains to be seen. | 
Dublin University Magazine. 








There are no events in our history which 
have been so thoroughly sifted as the Great 
Rebellion and the Commonwealth ; yet there 
are none upon which so much remains to be 
said, or which offer such tempting materials 
for popular discussion. It is not, indeed, 
likely that any new facts of much importance 
can now be added to the extensive stores of 
information we already possess; but we may 
still look for the discovery of slight cireum- 
stances which might have indirectly influenced 
trains of action, for the development of secret 
motives, which may throw an unexpected light 
upon obscure places, for more faithful reports 
of particular scenes, and for the opinions, 
hitherto undisclosed, of prominent actors in 
them. Such were the revelations we antici- 
pated when we opened the Fairfax Corres- 
pondence, and we are not disappointed in the 
result. The grave substance of History will 
benefit little by the contents of these volumes, 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE.* | 
| 
| 


* The Fairfax Correspondence. Memoirs of the 
Reign of Charles the First. Edited by G. W. John- 
son, Esq. 2 vols. London, 1848. Richard Bentley. 








but the historian will find them crowded with 
illustrative details and suggestive reflections, 
which he will do well to consult. Publications 
of this description are chiefly valuable as sup- 
plying marginal notes to the formal narrative 
of publie affairs ; or, in other words, for spread- 
ing over the literal outlines of history the 
colors of real life. Sir Thomas Fairfax, who 
commanded the army of the Parliament, was 
one of the foremost men of his time. His 
position yielded him the best opportunities of 
acquiring an accurate knowledge of the pro- 
gress of affairs throughout the term of the Civil 
War, and his influence collected around him 
all the elements of power, which enabled him 
to make the most of his position. But that 
part of the Correspondence which relates to 
his movements is yet to come, the present vol- 
umes being almost exclusively absorbed by the 
struggle between the King and the Parliament, 
terminating with the outbreak of hostilities. 
If the future volumes are intended to bear a 
reasonable proportion to those now before us, 
they ought to be extended at least to four, in- 
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talents and influence of the family. 


freshest and most interesting section of the 


any gentleman of the present day might buy 


, usual forethought, too, he drove as hard a bar- 
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stead of being confined to two, as announced 
in the preliminary Memoir. The exciting 
interest of Fairfax’s career, begins where this 
first portion ends. 

The Fairfaxes were so intimately mixed up 
with the politics of the day, that, long before 
the Parliamentary general came upon the stage, 
they played important parts in the turbulent 
drama of public life. So far back as the Con- 
quest they held possessions in the north, and 
their line is traced downwards through a sue- 
cession of knights, soldiers, sheriffs, and judg- 
es, who bear unimpeachable testimony to the 
The in- 
troductory Memoir, in which an ample account 
is rendered of the whole stock of the Fairfaxes, 
enriched with numerous private MSS., is the 


present division of the work. 

The first of the Fairfaxes who appears to 
have extended his ambition beyond the limits 
of his county was Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Den- 
ton, in Yorkshire, who flourished in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. This gentle- 
man executed with credit some diplomatic mis- 
sions for Queen Elizabeth, in Scotland, and was 
knighted before Rouen for the courage he 
displayed under Lord Essex, who was sent into 
Normandy to the assistance of Henry IV. He 
seems to have borne the cares of a large family 
with a certain sort of pious prudence, which 
enabled him to put them out tolerably advan- 
tageously in the world, while still pursuing his 
own course steadily and with an unswerving 
attention to his own advancement, he finally 
achieveda peerage. That his services to the State 
may have entitled him to this distinction is 
probable enough : but it is to be hoped, never- 
theless, that peerages have not often been 
sought and obtained through similar means. 
There is no disguise attempted to be thrown 
over the transaction. The barony of Cameron, 
in Scotland, was sold to Sir Thomas Fairfax 
for the sum of 15002. ; and Sir Thomas paid 
down his money and bought his title, just as 
the right of shooting over a manor. With his 
gain as he could; and had he been born and 
bred north of the Tweed, instead of being only 
about to be naturalized there, he could not 
have displayed more caution. He stipulated 
that the 15002. should cover all expenses, and 
that he should not be called upon to pay fees 
or charges of any kind; an agreement which 
the negotiators on the other side afterwards at- 
tempted to break through, to the infinite 
disgust of his lordship, who was incapable of a 
meanness of that kind. 











Of the ten sons of Lord Fairfax, three of | 





whom died young, and three were killed abroad, 
Charles deserves the largest consideration at 
our hands. It was this gentleman, a lawyer 
by profession, and an antiquary by taste, who 
laid the foundations of that vast collection of 
family papers to which we are indebted for the 
present publication. He addressed himself 
with extraordinary zeal to the history of his 
family, compiled accurate genealogies of the 
main stock, and the collateral branches, and of 
all the families connected with them by inter- 
marriage, gathering the whole, with numerous 
documents and miscellaneous memoranda, into 
a MS. volume, which he ealled <Analecta 
Fairfaxiana. The labor bestowed upon 
this volume, we are informed by the editor of 
the Memoir, was almost incredible. It contains 
numerous heraldie antiquities, epitaphs, and 
minute biographical particulars, two exact 
pedigrees of the family, the one in Latin and 
the other in English, shields and quarterings 
drawn in ink, portraits, medals, and seals. Of 
the many curious relics preserved in the Ana- 
lecta, the following is cited as a specimen. It 
bears the date of the 18th of October, 1647, 
and refers to the birth of a child amongst a 
cluster of the Fairfaxes residing at Bradford, 
no less than three generations of them, with 
their wives and children, living under the 
same roof. The authorship of these delectable 
lines is attributed to the rector of the par- 
ish :-— 

Fairfax the fourth is born, a gallant boy: 

Father's, grandfather’s, great grandfather's great joy. 
Under one roof these dwelt with their three wives, 
And at one table ate what Heaven gives. 

Our times a sweeter harmony have not known 

Than these six persons, yet their hearts but one ; 
And of these six is none hath hitherto 

Known marriage twice,----so none designs to do; 
Mate is to mate, what dearest dove to > sen 

Even grandsire’s wrinkles are top full of love. 


In these three pairs Bradford may justly glory. 
What other place can parallel this story ? 


There are other specimens of verses, written 
on oceasions of condolence and congratulation, 
scattered through the Analecta, but, with the 
exception of this piece of dainty quaintness, 
none of them are worth extracting. 

Mr. Charles Fairfax was tempted in the 
Civil War to abandon his profession, from 
which he was deriving a handsome income, for 
the commission of a colonel of foot ; a com- 
mand which he discharged so creditably as to 
acquire the friendship of Monk, to whom he 
stood firm in Scotland when the rest of the 
army wavered. His services were not forgot- 
ten. In 1659, he was made governor of Hull, 
and Charles IL. settled a pension upon hin 
and his heirs of 100/. a-year, out of the dues 
of that port. His father placed more reliance 
upon this gentleman, apparently with g vol 
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and one of the papers preserved in the Ana- 
lecta affords 
This curious document contains notes of a con- 
versation which took place between the father 
and son, a short time before his Jordship’s 
death, in which the far-seeing lord distinctly 
nae the downfall of the house, from his 

sagacious insight into the pride and  willful- 
ness of his gre indson’s te mper. His grandson 
was Sir Thomas Fairfax, at that time only 
shale twenty-nine years of age. The cle- 
ments of circumstance and character by which 


the impetuous youth was surrounded, no doubt | 


greatly assisted his lordship in arriving at this 
prediction, which, like most prophecies of the 
ceases to be very marvellous when we 
closely into the existing facts up- 
on which it was founded. Ferdinando, the 
father of Sir Thomas and heir to the barony, 


' was amen of limited capacity, timid in great 
_ affairs, and great in small details. 


Ile was 
admirably calculated to discharge the duties of 
a country justice, but as unfit for the responsi- 
ble functions to which he was ealled, when the 
Parliament appointed him general of their 
forces in the north, as an ordinary clerk in the 


His son’s genius 
outstripped him from the beginning, and that 


at a subsequent period, when the son was 
raised over the head of his father, and all the 


| other country gentlemen and generals, to the 


highest post of authority and power which 
could have been vested in an individual—that 


ination to discern in young Fairfax this natural 


reason, than upon the rest of his children ; | 


to the fact remarkable proof. | s 


orrespondence. 
ing himself, for good or evil, by the rashness 
and boldness of his nature. Lord Fairfax 


saw all this clearly before him, and the vatiel- 


| nation he ventured to confide to his son Charles, 
_ strangely as it was fulfilled in the end, may be 
| regarded as nothing more then a deduction 


which any man of ‘shrewd observation might 
have drawn from a eareful review of these cir- 
cumstances. The conversation is thus recorded 
in the handwriting of Mr. Charles Fairfax :-— 


Memorandum by Charles Fairfax of Menston. 


Ilaving made some few entries of the most 
remarkable of the family that have come to my 
view or certain knowledge, 1 am now, for a sad 
epilogue, enforced to insert the passages of a dis- 
course betwixt my dear father, Thomas, first 
earl of Fairfax, and myself, which I dare not 
omit, by reason of a solemn engagement im- 


| posed upon me by him, with a quadruple charge, 
| as tis hereafter specified, not many months be- 


: p | my family when I am gone. 
War Office would be to undertake the port- 


| folio of Fe reign Affairs. 


fore his death, the substance whereof, with some 
ot the circumstances, was to this effect :— 

Ile, walking in his great parlor at Denton, I 
only then present, did seem much per ple xed and 
troubled in his mind; but after a few turns 
broke out into these, or the like expressions :— 

“ Charles, I am thinking what wil! become of 
I have added a 


little to the heir-male of my house, and shall 


Ferdi- 


leave a competent estate to support it. 


_ nando will kee ? it, and leave it to his son; but 


irresistible ascendency was publicly confirmed | ed m 
| he, not contented to live in our rank, will de- 


such is Tom’s * pride, led much by his wife, that 


stroy his house.” 
I then offered something in the vindication of 


| both, and told him what was not ouly my own 


thought, but the general hopes of all who knew 


_ them; yet, notwithstanding, he solemnly charg- 
of Generalissimo of the whole army of the Par- 


It required no remarkable discrim- | 


superiority ; and Lord Fairfax knew too much | 


of mankind not to be aware of the risks of 
flattered pride and pampered ambition to which 
a son is exposed who feels at every step that he 


lis ¢ gaining, and capable of asserting, a suprem- 


_ to the 


acy over his father. Nor was this all. Sir 
Thomas had married the daughter of Lord 
Vere, a zealot on the Presbyterian side, and 
had already shown strong symptoms of having 
caught the infection of that fiery enthusaism 
which inspired the proceedings of the Round- 
heads. In addition to this, his temperament, 
dull enough in the commen routine of life, was 
excitable 
called into action,—a contingency which might 
have been expected from day to day at the 
time (1640) when this prophecy was pro- 
nounced. The Fairfaxes were already pledged 
eause of the Parliament, and it was 
easy to foresee t 


be mixed up wit h the issue without distinenish- 


ed me to make known what he had told me 
when I saw a probability it might so fall out. 
I then alleged my untitness to be the publish- 





ae 


ee 


er, and that it might be done by a pe rson better | 


qualified, and one not so near in relation to him. 

He added (to that solemn injunction and com- 
mand of a father) a charge upon his blessing 
(which I received with a sad heart and tears,) 
that I would do it. 

He then, it seems, doubting my performance, 
superadded, as his last and great charge, that I 
should not fail, as I should answer him atthe 


| dreadful day of judgment, when I must give an 


in the last degree when he was | 


hat young Fairfax could not | 


account. This he twice repeated. Then, after 
some years, when I was informed that the now 
Lord Thomas had cut off the entail (made by 
his father and grandfather, »/t. mens. 13 Carolus) 
for the settlement of the estate upon the heir- 
male, charging the land for a complete provision 
for a daughter or daughters; he, the now Lord 
Fairfax, being then at Denton, in the very same 
room where I received my charge, I faithfully 
acquainted him with the passages as above said. 
Ile gave me my liberty without words of imper- 
tinency or any appearance of distaste, and made 


* Thomas, the Parli 


amentar ‘vy General. 
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me (then) more than verbal expression of a kind 


acceptance. 
Now, in testimony that this (in substance) the 
very truth, I being on the very brink of eter- 


| nity,* and ready to embrace and shake hands 


with death, do, in this instance, for and in dis- 


| charge, 


First, Of my solemn engagement to a father ; 

Second, Upon his blessing; and, 

Third, As I shall answer him at the great day 
of judgment ; 

Attest in the presence of Almighty God that I 
do not prevaricate, which may be the better be- 
lieved, because it can have no other reflections 
upon me than to my disadvantage, there being 
scarce a possibility (not a least probability) that 
either land or title should ever descend or fall 
so low, my brother Henry having children, and 
divers grandchildren, who may be inheritable, 
at least, to the title. Indeed, it may deprive me 


' of the assistance and countenance of our chiefest 


support, whom it may exasperate. 

This very argument I urged to my father, 
but it had no prevalency to procure my dis- 
charge. Obedience, in truth, is better than 


_ sacrifice, not as the world thinks, of my credit 
and esteem of my honorable chief, whom I know 


I hereby sacrifice, but of the best oblation I am 
able to tender. A very Pagan would say, Fiat 


Justitia, ruat mundus, and 1 have learned to go 


upon better principles. 
And yet 
discouragements, but dare not hearken to any 


discussion to the neglect of this duty. ta 


CHarLes Fairrax. 

It has been my great care to manage this 
charge (incumbent upon ine) with the least of- 
fence ; and to those that object the discharge 
thereof will expose me to a snare inevitably to 
be avoided, my answer is this :—* That the only 
wise God, to me universally good, that brought 
it upon me, knows a way (unknown to me) how 
it may be eschewed, and to him I submit.” 


lestor, 


That prediction was fulfilled to the letter. 
Tom did destroy his house, as far as it was in 
his power to destroy it; and the destruetion 
which was left unfinished by him was completed 
by others. The narrative of the rvin of this 


house of Fairfax would supply Mr. Craik with 


capital materials for a new chapter in his Ro- 
mance of the Peerage ; but we are afraid the 
subject is exhausted in the Memoir before us. 
In tracing the fall of the Fairfax family, it 
will be necessary to go into some details. 

At the close of the Civil War, after a short 
career of rapid successes, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
suddenly dropped into oblivion. The moment 
the king was secured and brought to trial, the 
energy of the Parliamentary general deserted 
him. He no longer astonished the public by 
the decision of his character. He who had ear- 
ried dismay into the principal towns of the king- 
dom, whose movements had been distinguished 

* He died in 1675. 
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have not wanted suggestions of 
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hy a velocity that took even his followers by 
surprise, appearing to-day at Sherborne, to- 
morrow at Bristol, starting up in one part of 


the kingdom while he was yet supposed to be in | 


another, and sweeping cities, garrisons, and 
castles before him im his erratic course, all at 
once sank into obscurity. His conduct upon 
the occasion of the king’s trial is utterly ir- 
reconcilable with that quality of firmness which 
is ascribed to him in his military capacity ; 
nor is it at all satisfactorily explained by a 
shallow speculation upon his unfitness for the 
business of statesmanship. Such a man, crown- 
ed with domestic victories, and standing upon 
a height from which he could survey the whole 
action of the State, and, while the army was 
yet under his control, command its resources, 
must, at least, be considered competent to 
judge between right and wrong, upon a ques- 
tion which admitted of no sophistication ; nor 
can he be allowed to escape the responsibility 
of consequences which he possessed the un- 
doubted power to avert. In the account which 
he left behind him of his own share in these 
transactions he declares that he regarded the 
proceedings against the king with abhorrence ; 
and numerous evidences are adduced in con- 
firmation of that statement, not the least re- 
markable of which are, that he abstained from 
all personal participation in them, and that his 


wife, who sat in the gallery, cried out, when | 


his name was ealled over, that he had too 


much wit to be present, denouncing Oliver | 


Cromwell in the same breath as a traitor. 


Yet, notwithstanding these declaimers, and | 


the remorse which is said to have haunted 


him ever after, he continued in the command | 
of the army the whole time, and allowed his | 


name to be placed, and to remain at the head 
of the High Court of Commission ; thus suffer- 
ing himself tacitly to be made the instrument 


of others, and lending the influence of his | 


authority and reputation to an aet of which he 
solemnly assures us that his conscience and his 
judgment disapproved. It does not appear 


that throughout the trial he took any step what- | 


ever to evince the abhorrence he declares he 
felt ; and, to all intents and purposes, every 


motion of the guards about the passages of || 


Westminster, up to the last seene of the trag- 
edy at Whitehall, took place as ostensibly with 
his sanction as if he had himself issued the 
direct orders under which they acted. 
way in which he excuses himself is remarkable 








The | 


as a specimen of transparent prevarication. || 
After telling us that he was importuned to | 


continue his command, and that he might, *‘ so 
long as he acted their designs,”’ have attained 


any height of power he pleased, he goes on to 
SP } wt } — 
say, ‘yet, by the mercies and goodness of 


. 


| 


1 
| 
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God, I did, so long as I enteua in the army, 
oppose all those ways in their councils, and 
when I could do no more, I then declined 
their action.”? But did he decline his com- 
mand? did he withdraw himself from the 
“action ?’’ No,—he allowed the “‘ action ”’ to 
go on, with his name ostentatiously paraded at 
the head of it, and he kept his command until 
it was taken from him; for he adds, ‘“ I did 
not resign my commission which I had from 
the Parliament till the remaining part of it 
took it from me.’ 

A clear comprehension of the infirmity (to 
speak mildly) of his conduct throughout this 
great crisis, is necessary to a just appreciation 
of what followed. When he was deprived of 
his command of the army (we accept his own 
authority for the fact that he did not volunta- 
rily resign), he went into retirement, shutting 
himself up on his estate of Nun-Appleton. 
From this time forth Cromwell treated him 
with marked contempt, omitting no opportu- 
nity, to use the language of the Memoir, “ of 
heaping a sort of civil obloquy upon him.’ 
He gave him, says the same writer, ‘ta place 
in some of the trivial commissions in the coun- 
try, and left him there ; the very notice he 
took of him was designed to publish to the 
world how little account he placed upon his 
talents or his services.”” If to this it had 
been added, that Cromwell also designed to 
show how little account he placed in his forti- 
tude or his integrity, the statement would 
have been more complete. Whatever opinion 
may be otherwise entertained of Cromwell, it 
is admitted on all hands that he was a consum- 
mate judge of character, and that no man knew 
better how to make use of the people about him 
and to distinguish those in whom confidence 
might be placed with safety from those who 
were e likely to vacillate and betray their trust. 
It was in the exercise of this acute discern- 
ment that he thus dealt with his old brother-in- 
arms. He knew Fairfax thoroughly. He 
was well acquainted with the weak and dan- 
gerous points of his temper—that fiery haste 
in hattle, which gave way in the council cham- 
ber to morbid irresolution and a perplexing 
contradiction between moral convictions and 
substantive action. He saw that he was a 
man not to be trusted at such a time, and he 
crushed him. To what extent Fairfax may 
have been moved by this treatment to engage 
in the Restoration need not be discussed here ; 
but upon a candid review of all the eiveum- 
stanees which may be supposed to have influ- 
enced him, it is reasonable to ascribe some 
portion of the actuating motive to personal 
resentment. That hot “ pride,”’ out of which 


. ie 
his grandfather ] 
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. oe : ° 
predicted the destruction of 


his house, was deeply wounded by the indig- 
nities he suffered under the Commonwealth, 
especially upon the occasion of his daughter's 
marriage with the Duke of Buckingham, 
which gave great offence at court; and it is 
recorded of him that he declared to one 
of his friends, that ‘he had laid it up, 
and would remember it when there was oe- 
easion.”’ The oceasion came when General 
Monk, crossing the Scottish border, marched 
into England. 

Acting under the influence of these irrita- 
tions, and governed also by other considera- 
tions arising out of the marriage of his diugh- 
ter, Fairfax resolved to adopt that measure in 
reference to the settlement of his property 
which is referred to in the memorandum of 
his uncle Charles. His daughter’s marriage 
raised her to the first rank in the kingdom ; 
but this rank was of no avail to her at the 
court of the Protector. Fairfax looked be- 
yond the present moment; he believed that 
the union of his daughter with the Duke of 
Buckingham would ensure him an amnesty at 
the hands of the prince ; and he determined, 
by cutting off the entail of his estates, to 
throw the whole weight of his fortune into the 
scale on that side. It appears that he did 
not effect this object, so far as the Denton 
property was concerned ; but Nun-Appleton 
passed, directly upon his decease, into the 
possession of his daughter. This was the first 
step towards the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

The Duchess of Buckingham was the only 
child left by Lord Fairfax. The sequel of 
her history is thus succinctly related : — 











“The wretchedness of her life, during the 
profligate career of her husband at the court of 
Charles II. was hardly more bitter and hard of 
endurance than the misery to which he con- 
signed her on an impoverished estate at his 
death. He died overwhelmed with debts, and 
the duchess was ultimately driven to the last 
extremity to sustain herself In a letter toher 
cousin, the fifth Lord Fairfax, she observes,— 
“T need not tell your lordship of the great 
difficulties I have met withal by the violent pro- 
ceedings at law of my Lord Duke's creditors, 
with whom I was at last forced to come to an 
agreement, and to pass away my estate at Nun- 
Appleton in trust for their benefit, upon consid- 
eration of five-and-twenty hundred pounds re- 
served to be paid to me (for payment of my 
debts) upon the sale of the estate.” In _refer- 
ence to these measures, she begs permission to 
inspect certain deeds in his lords ship’s possession ; 
to which she again refers in a subsequent letter, 
where, speaking of her pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, she says, “ debts which are very burden- 
some and very grievous to me; and ‘twas that 


made me eo earnestly entreat your seen. 
| 





friendship to suffer these deeds to be pre d, 


od 































































that I might be thereby eased from the clamours 
of my creditors.” The estate was literally ab- 
sorbed by fines and recoveries. The poor 
duchess was released from these afflictions 
which so signally fulfilled the prophecy of the 
| first Lord Fairfax) on the 20th of October, 
| 1704, when she died, in the 66th year of her 
age, near St. James’, Westminster. 


In order to the complete fulfilment of the 
prophecy, there yet remained to be alienated 
| from the family the paternal lands of Denton, 
which had descended tothe Reverend Henry 
Fairfax, and which were transmitted by him 
to his son, the fifth lord. This nobleman 
married the daughter of Lord Culpepper, by 
/ whom he obtained Leeds Castle in Kent, and 
property of considerable extent and value in 
America. Up to this time, the Fairfaxes still 
held their ancient possessions in the north, and 
the library at Denton still contained the family 

papers. But upon the death of the fifth lord 
the guardians of the heir, who was in his mi- 
| nority, insisted upon cutting off the entail of 
Denton and the Yorkshire estates, for the pur- 
ose of redeeming the heavily encumbered 
property of the late Lord Culpepper. This 
measure was finally accomplished to the infinite 
mortification of the then Lord Fairfax, who, 
feeling that his status in England was com- 
promised by the sale of the ancestral domains, 
| emigrated to America. where he died. Even 
"Leeds Castle was afterwards willed away to 
another family, so that not a single vestige of 
the Fairfaxes of Denton is left above the sur- 
face in this country. The title, however, is 
extant in one of the slave states of America, 
where, according to our peerage-books, there 
resides a gentleman, the ninth in deseent, who 
still preserves the style of Lord Fairfax—Seat, 
Woodburne, Maryland! 

The utmost ingenuity of a novelist, who had 
himself created an imaginary line of nobility 
only to destroy it in the end, could not have 

more effectually conducted his story to a disas- 
| trous close, than Fate has thus realized in the 
| fortunes of te house of Fairfax. 
To the transfer of the family residence from 
| Denton to Leeds Castle, in Kent, we are in- 
| debted for the cireumstances in which a 
the discovery of that vast mass of MSS. called 
, the Fairfax Correspondence. The late Mr. 
Martin, proprietor of Leeds Castle, contempla- 
| ting some alterations in the spring of 1822, sect 
‘aside a quantity of lumber for sale—amongst 
| other articles, an old oak chest, apparently filled 
with Dutch tiles. This chest was bought for 
| a few shillings by a shoemaker, who, upon 
| turning out its a nts, discovered the papers 
ip 


carefully arranged beneath a covering of tiles. 
Being ignorant of their value, he consigned 
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them to his cellar for domestie purposes, from 

whence they were finally reseued by Mr. 
Ilughes of Maidstone, whose executors, we be- 
lieve, sold them for a large sum to Mr. Bent- 
ley. 

The collection is rich in illustrious auto 
graphs, embracing letters and documents in the 
hand-writing of ‘nearly all the distinguished 
people of the Stuart dynasty and the Common- 
wealth. Some of these letters relate to family 
and local business, but the bulk of them have 
a direct reference to the contest between the 
Parliament and the King, and the transactions 
of the Civil War. Almost every topie of in- 
terest connected with public affairs is alluded 
to in the course of these papers. They reveal 
very accurately the state of opinion amongst 
parties at both sides upon the great questions 
that arose from time to time, and show us the 
fears and misgivings which occasionally agitated 
the seeret councils of the Parliament at mo- 
ments when the boldest front was put upon the 
outward action of the legislature. Ferdinando 
Fairfax, the father of the general, is the prin- 
cipal retailer of this sort ef political gossip. 
He entered Parliament at an early age, and, 
from position and predilection, was at once 
drawn into the ranks of the popular porty ; 
but, being naturally a careful or timid man, he 
appears to have had serious doubts as to the 
prudence of the stern course adopted by his 
leaders. All these doubts come out in his 
private letters to his father. At the beginning 
of the struggle, he was evidently for patching 
up the breach with the king, and for yielding 
something to the royal demands, rather than 
standing ‘out for terms at the risk of the peace 
of the kingdom. The controversy resolved 
itself into this shape : the Commons were ready 
to grant supplies on condition of redress of 
grievances, and the King was willing to grant 
redress of grievances on ‘condition of. receiving 
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the supplies. Neither party would relinquish 
its own conditions, or accede to the conditions 
of the other. ‘‘ Give me supplies,’”’ was the 
demand of the King, ‘‘and I will afterwards 
look into your grievances.” Give us Te- 
dress,” was the reply of the Commons, ‘ ‘and 
we will afterwards leok to your supplies.’ 

Ferdinando fluctuated between both, not as a 
matter of principle, for his sympathies were 
with the Parliament, but as a matter of ex- 
pediency. Ile puts the case thus, in one of 
his letters: ‘If we give nothing, we must ex- 
pect to be dissolved, “and live in apparent dan- 











ger from abroad ; if we give little, we must 
expect little from his majesty in ease of our 
requests, and not be secure from our enemies.” 
= Se was evidently running on a com prom- 
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became more fixed in their resolution. ‘ We 
have sat now four months,” he says in a sub- 
sequent letter, ‘“‘and the Parliament seemed 
to end with the first of them. Then we had 
some good bills ready, and were resolved to 
give subsidies; now we know not where we 
are.” This gentleman may be admitted 
as a trustworthy representative of the mob of 
members who swelled the votes of the Commons 
against the King, while they secretly wavered 
in their views of the policy they supported, 
until the tide of events ultimately carried them 
away beyond the possibility of redemption. 


particulars of this kind; and, as nearly the 
whole correspondence was strictly confidential, 
its disclosures are exempt from the suspicion 
which might attach to writings expressly de- 
signed for publication. Amongst the numer- 
ous letters it contains are some from the hand 
of Strafford, which are deeply interesting as 
evincing the kindness of heart and the fine 
sense of honor he displayed in his domestic 
relations. 

To the ensuing volumes we look for a full 
exposition of the proceedings of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax in the conduct of the war, and for 
minute details of his operations, and of the 
resources by which he was enabled to prose- 


cute them with such extraordinary rapidity and | 


success. Meanwhile, as we have touched upon 
that aspect of his character which exhibits him 
in an unfavorable light, it will be only just to 
set in contrast with it those qualities which are 
relied upon for the vindication of his fame. 
From the outset of his life he displayed a 
remarkable aptitude for the military profession, 


the Low Countries at the early age of seven- 
teen. He commanded a troop of Yorkshire 
Red Caps in the first Seotch war, and obtained 


so much renown, that he was knighted before | 


he was thirty. Two years afterwards he re- 
ceived a commission under his father as General 
of the Horse, and at thirty-four he was ap- 
pointed Generalissimo of the kingdom. This 
swift promotion to a post of the highest power 
and responsibility was won by hard fighting 
and indomitable energy. No man in the 
country was so well qualified for a service of 
such difficulty and peril. He seemed to be 
incapable of the sensation of fatigue, uncon- 
scious of danger, and utterly indifferent to 
obstacles of every kind, whether they took the 
shape of embattled walls, or overwhelming 
numbers. He is said ts have had a command- 
ing figure and great personal strength ; to have 
been modest in his bearing on ordinary ocea- 
sions; generally silent and reserved, the fire 
in his nature waiting for the fit moment to 
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| was of his own interests in political affairs. 
The work before us unveils many instructive | 





| quickly as shadows in a magic glass. 
_ rushed into peril without adequate preparation 
| or calculation, and swept down all difficulties 
and distinguished himself under Lord Vere in | 





| exposed himself to jeopardy by ax 


burst out into flame ; to have had a stammer 
in his speech, which imparted a certain awk- 
wardness and coldness to his conversation ; 
with a face dull and heavy in repose, but sus- 
ceptible of strong impression when suddenly 
lighted up. Beneath this unpromising exterior, 
lay those heroic elements which rendered him 
so formidable in action. 


In the field (says his biographer) the great 


qualities which raised him so rapidly to emi- 


| nence showed themselves in a sort of ecstacy. 





—— 





Ife was as reckless of his person in battle as he 


He 
appeared like a man inspired in the midst of' his 
troops, and was so elevated and absorbed by the 
movements around him, that, at such moments, 
his officers rarely ventured to speak to him. His 
genius revelled in these scenes. 


The mere catalogue of his successes, without 


a word of comment, affords astounding evi- 
dence of the fiery haste in which he fought 
and conquered. In April, we find him at 
Naseby ; in May, at Oxford, and Highworth 
in Wiltshire ; in July, at Taunton in Somer- 
setshire, Langport, and Bridgewater ; in Au- 
gust, at Sherborne in Dorsetshire, and Bris- 
tol; in September, at Devizes; in October, 
at Tiverton; January, at Plymouth, Dart- 
mouth, and Torrington, carrying all the gar- 
risoned places in Cornwall, compelling Lord 
Hopton to disband his army; and, finally, 
subjugating the whole of the west of England. 
Sieges and onslaughts succeed each other in 
the sanguinary phantasmagoria, and vanish as 


He 


rather by the force of a strong will and head- 
long impulse than by the exercise of skill or the 
development of any intelligible principles of 
warfare. He seems to have had no plan of 
action; to have trusted entirely to courage 


and resolution, his forces being often inferior to | 
those of the Royalists ; and to have triumphed | 


in the long run, by the mere terror which his 


daring and eccentric evolutions scattered round | 


him. <A single reverse, marked by signal cir- 


cumstances, might have suddenly destroyed | 
the prestige of his name, and with it the cause | 


in which he displayed such reckless valor. 
Dut this, we suspect, was the secret of his 
extraordinary success. He knew how tobring 
his soldiers up to the fire of the enemy, and to 
keep them there. It was the rush of the 
whirlwind. 


rently hopeless circumstances, he contrived to 
disperse his opponents. That he frequently 
ilful neglect 


How he and his troops escaped \ 
utter annihilation on some occasions is even _ 
more marvellous than how, under such appa- 
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of the most ordinary precautions, is testified by 
himself in the record which he left behind him 
of his own exploits. A single instance, out of 
a dozen, will suffice to show this. Having 
thrown himself into Wetherby, with three hun- 
dred horse and forty foot, at a time when the 
whole country was bristling over with Royal- 
ist arms, he took so little eare to fortify the 


enemy, that, at six o'clock in the morning, 
the King’s soldiers, to the number of eight 


rounding woods, suddenly descended upon the 
town, and had actually gained the entrance 
before the alarm was given. Sir Thomas finds 
an excuse for this surprise in the fact that the 
guards were all asleep in the houses! But 
had it happened five minutes later, the Royal- 
ists would have found not only the guards 
| asleep, but the general gone ; for at that very 
|| Instant of time Sir Thomas was mounted, and 
taking his departure by another gate to visit 
his father, leaving all his soldiers asleep behind 
him. The incident might be regarded as per- 


the opposite party, but no force of exazgera- 


—— 


tion could render it more astonishing than his 


own plain statement of the facet :— 


I myself was only on horseback, and going out 
of the other end of the town to Tadcaster, where 


my father lay, when one came running after 
me, and told me the enemy Was entering the 
town. [ presently galloped to the Court of 
Guard, where [found not ahore four men at 
their arms; L remember two sergeants and two 
pikemen, who stood with me when Sir Thomas 
Graham with about six or seven commanders 
more, charged us, and afier a short, but sharp 
encounter, they retired, in which one Major 
Carr was slain; and by this time more of 
the guards got to their arms. I must confess I | 
knew no strength but the powerful hand of God 


that got them this repulse.* 


|| cause than his own forethought. 


yur opinion of his military genius :— 


* A Short Memorial. 
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place, or even to keep a look out upon the | 


hundred horse and foot, sereened by the sur- | 


| fectly incredible had it been related by one of 


Undoubtedly this repulse was of a very 
miraculous kind, and Sir Thomas was abun- | 
dantly justified in referring it to any other 
Of the 
“Short Memorial”? in which he has preserved 
| the record of his actions, we find the following 
description, which completely coincides with 


In whatever point of view we regard this 
work (observes the biographer.) it cannot be said 
to exhibit his lordship’s talents to advantage. He 
| appears to have had as indifferent skill in writ- 
ing asin speaking. The manner of the “ Memo- 
rial” is crude and lumbering; the matter slight 
aud superficial. It contains nothing more than 
notes of the skirmishes, battles, and sieges, in | 
which he was engaged, imperfectly sketched | 


— 


| rather than described, and presenting no large 
views of military strategy, no indications of a 
comprehensive design, no hint of the eontempla- 
| tion of any results beyond the victory of the 
hour. 


Such we believe to have been the true char- 
acter of Fairfax in his military capacity. Few 
men, perhaps, ever exhibited greater proofs of 
personal courage. He was always in the hot- 
test part of the fight. He never turned aside 
from the enemy ; he showed an example of the 
most heroic contempt for danger ; and animat- 
ed his soldiers, by the risks he himself volun- 
tarily incurred, to a height of the most furious 

| zeal. These were qualities, especially in a 
war so desultory and irregular, peculiarly eal- 
culated to gain the affections of the army, and 
even to enslave their superstitous admiration. 
Ife was beloved by his troops, who would 
have followed him with confidence and alacrity 
into worse perils than he courted and encoun- 
tered, if worse perils were possible. Nor was 
it his least reeommendation to the fanaticism 
that surrounded him that, imminent as were 
the hazards he ran every day, he seemed to 
hear a ‘* charmed life,”’ generally escaping out 
of them unhurt. On two occasions the charm 
was nearly broken ; once when he received a 
shot in the shoulder, and his recovery was de- 
spaired of, and at another time when he was 
struck by aecannon-ball at Pomfret Castle ; 
but his powerful constitution survived both 
disasters. 

The hardships and fatigues, however, which 
he had undergone in his youth, told against 
him in the latter part of his life, when he be- 
came a victim to an accumulation of infirmities, 
which he bore with a becoming firmness and 
resignation. A MS. written by his cousin, 
Mr. Brian Fairfax, gives the following account 


of his closing years :— 


The last seven years of his life, that disease 
which he was most subject to— the gout, occa- 
sioned or increased by the heats, and colds, and 
loss of blood, and the many wounds he got in 
' the war, this disease took from him the use of 

his legs, and confined him toa chair, wherein 
he sat like an old Roman, his manly countenance 
striking awe and reverence into all that beheld 
him, and yet mixed with so much modesty and 
meekness, as no figure of a mortal man ever 
represented more. Most of his time did he 
spend in religious duties, and much of the rest 
in reading good books, which he was qualified to 
do, in all modern languages, as appears by those 
he has writ and translated. Several volumes of 
his own hand-writing are now in the study at 
Denton, with my brother Henry, lord Fairfax, 


Mr. Johnson has edited this correspondence 
with an elaboration which, however creditable 
| to his industry, has the oppressive effect of 
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rendering the correspondence subservient to 
the editorial narrative. He has, in fact, pyo- 
ceeded upon the plan of writing a history of 
the reign of Charles I, introducing the Fair- 
fax papers in illustration to his statements. 
But as these papers are for the most part dis- 
cursive, and enter more into the personal me- 
morahilia of history than into his full and on- 
ward action, the use he has made of his mate- 
rials not only fails to bring out their spirit, but 
frequently exhibits them at a disadvantage. 
It may also be suggested, that this history of 
the reign of Charles I. was not wanted ; nor 
is the treatment distinguished by sufficient ori- 
ginality or literary merit to furnish a justifiable 
pretext for so superfluous a labor. Mr John- 
son’s style is not happy ; he writes carelessly 
and heavily. He overloads himself with pon- 
derous and unnecessary details, and sometimes 
breaks down under the weight. Nor is it the 
least objection to the method he has adopted, 
that it tempts him into tedious discussions 
upon matters that are hardly even alluded to 
in the correspondence ; thus distracting our at- 
tention from the minor novelties which it was 
his provinee to display, and soliciting our con- 
sideration of topics with which we must be 
supposed to be as well acquainted as himself. 





HONDURAS, MEMBER OF 


“Tndeed it is the rock on which all the Poli- 
ticians of Central America split—there is no 
such thing as natural fecling. Every State 
would be an Empire; the Officers of State can- 
not brook superiors ; a Chief of a State cannot 
brook a President.” -- Stephens’ Central America. 











The tide of revolution and anarchy which 
commenced spreading its tempestuous waves 
throughout Europe, at the dawn of the present 
year, bursting the barriers of olden times, 
and ancient institutions, and prostrating the 
once firmly-established dynasties of nations, 
unchecked by the deep waters of the broad 
Atlantic, extended its baneful current to the 
New World, and Yucatan beeame the scene 
of sanguinary warfare, devastation, and reck- 
less plunder. 

Early in January, Her Majesty’s Superin- 
tendent of the settlement of British Hondu- 
ras, reecived a communication from the then 
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BY MAJOR LUKE SMYTH O'CONNOR, FIRST WEST INDIA REGIMENT, COMMANDING I. M. 
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Tt is clear that Mr. Johnson has commit- 


ted an error of judgment,— we do not care | 


to touch upon errors of another kind — in 


smothering his gems under such a heap of com- ; 


mon-place. In order to do full justice to the 
curious and interesting details thrown up in 
the Fuirfax Correspondence, he should have 


strictly limited himself to the less ambitious, 


but far more useful duty of clucidation. The 
editor of such a collection is like the curator 
of a museum, whose business it is to exhibit 
his treasures, and not himself. We should 


be just as likely to open Pepys’ Diary to learn | 


what Lord Braybrooke has to say,—an edi- 
tor who has failed in the other extreme by say- 
ing too little, and not saying always accurately 
what he does say. The reader of the Fairfax 
Correspondence must exercise a little patience 
with Mr. Johnson ; and in the letters he will 
find much that will furnish him = with fresh 
sources of speculation upon the events that 
intervened between the accession of Charles 
and the breaking out of the hostilities, and a 
variety of incidental illustrations of the do- 
mestic and political life of the age. 
Fraser's Magazine. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE REVOLUTION OF 1848, IN YUCATAN. 


TROOPS IN 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Chief of the Government of Yueatan, Don 
Domingo Martinez, to the effeet : 

That the Indian population were in insur- 
rection, pillaging and murdering the Spanish 
race—bloodsled and burning being matters of 





hourly occurrence, the authorities having nei- |! 
* : j 


ther the means nor power to resist the 1evolu- 
tionary movements, unless aided by the Brit- 
ish with arms and ammunition. 

Cautious in meddling with the turmoils of 
a foreign State, perchance, by unwise policy, 
involving England in an unsatisfactory and 
paltry contention, the Superintendent uppears 
to have acted with considerable judgment and 
cireumspection, throughout the whole of the 
struggle in Yucatan, and to have steered a 


clear and decided course between the rival | 


factions—furnishing neither with the sinews 


nor means for continuing the war; at the 


same time humanely affording the protection 
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of the British flag to all seeking its shelter — 
in the New, as in the Old World, the refuge 
for the wretched and destitute—and maintain- 
ing with dignity the respect due to his own 
government. 

Thus matters rested, or, more correctly 
speaking, were unsettled, until the 2nd of 
March, when Ilis Excellency received a me- 
morial from several respectable friends, resid- 
ing in—or represented in Belize—bringing 
under his serious notice the defenceless condi- 
tion of their mahogany works on the south 
side of the Rio Hondo. 

Many of these gentlemen liad extensive and 
valuable properties at stake ; works, machin- 
ery, cattle, stores, and implements, with no 
protection against any hostile and marauding 
parties, except the feeble resistance which the 
Jaugs, widely scattered, and dispersed with an 
interrupted, in some cases impracticable com- 
munication with each other, could afford ; and 
as the Indians threatened to take Bacalar, 
situated in close proximity to the Rio Hondo, 
and were a race, lawless, ignorant, without 
knowledge or apprehension of international 
rights or territorial limits, with the well-known 
and avowed determination to exterminate the 
Whites, plunder indiscriminately, and, as at 
Guatimala in 1839, establish a government of 
pardos libras, or Free Tigers ; they solicited a 
detachment of troops might be sent from the 
garrison, and stationed for a short time on the 
British side of the Hondo, which demonstra- 
tion would deter the Indians from entering on 
our limits, as they, and the natives of the sur- 
rounding states, hold the English forces in 
such awe, that they would not dare to carry 
into operation any contemplated attack within 
the most distant range of the forees. 

The Superintendent, acting promptly upon 


this representation, applied to the officer com- 


inanding the troops for a detachment of thirty 


' men to be sent to within four miles of the 


| 


%— 


mouth of the Hondo bar, and in the limits of 


the settlement, offering a house which would 


afford ample accommodation for the party, and 


the means of transport at the expense of the 


local government, but suggesting — ‘* That 
| the officer in command of this detachment 


should receive the most positive instructions not 
to cross the river himself, or to allow any one 
under his command to do so ; it being clearly 
understood that the object of sending the 
troops was simply to protect Her Majesty's 
subjects in their industrial occupations, and 
not to take any part whatever in the internal 
disputes which harassed and disturbed the 
provinee of Yucatan. 

On the 7th of March, the sergeant, the 
drummer, and thirty rank-and-file of the 2nd 
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West India Regiment, under the command of 
a captain, embarked from Belize, and reached 
the Hondo on the 10th inst., where they es- 
tablished themselves, and remained until the 
27th of April. 

Meanwhile, the Indians commenced to show 
themselves in small parties in different direec- 
tions, and on the British side of the Rio Hondo, 
strong and anxious representations were made 
to the Superintendent, from several influential 
proprietors of mahogany works, of the In- 
dians having surrounded and attacked the 
Jaugs, pilfering the implements and tools, and 
destroying the eattle. That they had crossed 
the Hondo at Irish creek, where upwards of 
one hundred families were located, and, armed 
with bows and arrows, had fired upon the peo- 
ple in charge of the provisions at Hill Bank, 
and were only kept off by repeated discharges 
of musketry, but great apprehensions were 
entertained that the Jaugs employed in getting 
out the mahogany, intimidated at the approach 
of the Indians, would not dare to resist, but 
abandon the properties and works to the mer- 
cy of the invaders. 

Colonel Fancourt, considering it of impor- 
tance that the first indication of violence 
which occurred on our side of the river should 
be promptly repressed, applied to the officer 
commanding for such assistance as his limited 
force would admit of, and suggested that 
twenty men detached from the party at the 
Hondo, to Hill Bank, with the officer, would 
he sufficient to check any further aggressions 
on the part of the Indians, leaving a sergeant 
and ten men at Haybrack’s Bank. 

Hill River appeared to be a most desirable 
position, as communication with it and all parts 
of the New River were open ; a good road led to 
the works at Irish Creek; it afforded the 
means of easily protecting Spanish Creek ; 
and the post could be reached from Belize in a 
few hours. 

These excellent and prudent arrangements 
of the Superintendent produced the desired 
effect, and the officer in charge of the party 
having been obliged hy sickness to return to 


| the garrison, the weak state of which did not 





permit of another to replace him, the detach- 
ments were recalled from New River and the 
Rio Hondo. 

The Indians had now stormed and taken 
Bacalar, after three days of nominal fighting 
on the part of the dastardly Spaniards, who 
hardly ventured to oppose any resistance ; the 
town was pillaged, a portion burned down, and 
the current report, with the usual organ-swell 
of exaggeration, proclaimed the Indians to 
aumber 10,000; dividing this by one-half, 
leaving the balance for imagination, our de- 
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tachments were obviously too limi ted in 


strength to afford efficient protection, or op- | 


pose any permanent resistance to the formid- 
able numbers said to be in the neighboring 
seat of warfare. 

But although tranquillity seemed enforced 
and restored on our side of the border, out- 
rages continued to be perpetrated in its imme- 
diate vicinity. 

At Bacalar, houses were devoted to fire, 
and properties to general plunder ; the most 
wanton destruction of valuables took place ; 
women were violated, assassination, murder 


and bloodshed, the unheeded occurrences of 


every hour; the total exterasination of the 
white race, the declared aim and object of the 
revolutionists ; the*wretched Spani “rm th ought 
of nothing but flight; and the masters, the 
tyrants who had governed with an iron hand 
and unmitigated severity, eagerly sought the 


means of concealment or escape from their | 


former bondsmen. The undisciplined melée 
and heterogeneously armed mob, yelept the 
Army of Liberty and Yucatan, savage and 
uncivilized, hallooed on by their ferocious 
leaders, who knew no mercy, exercised no dis- 
eretion, regardless or ignorant of all laws, 
divine or human, would listen to no terms, 
short of hunting the Spaniards from the rich 
and fruitful Provine ‘e of Yueatan, they had so 


long wastefully, unwisely, and eruelly govern. | 
' 
ed, “bursting : another strong link of the golden 


chain with whieh Old Spain had held in bitter, 
bitter bondage, the states of Central America ; 
another act of retribution for the mercile: 

selfish, and sanguinary policy they had pur- 


sued to all her vast and wealthy possessions in | 


the New World. 

Alarm seized upon the public 
general meeting was called for } 
tants of Beliz e, and ly - by the 
dent, and the sum of £5,000 curreney, or 
£3,000 st ve voted to aid and assist in mak- 
ing the nece sary defences for the settlement. 

Colonel Fancourt immediatély despatched 

fast-sailing schooner to Jamaica, with a re- 
port of the state of affairs, and although he 
did not appe ar to apprehend any immediate 
danger from an attack of the Indians on Bel- 


mind—a 


ize, still, inthe shattered and revolutionized as- | 


pect of Yucatan, with war, and rumors of in- 
surrection spreading through Guatimala, and 
neighbors of such very fickle and dubious 
character within a day’s march of the limits 
of the settlement, he deemed it only pru- 
dent, as a precautionary measure, to request 
a steamer and a reinforcement of troops it: 
be oan: to Honduras with as little de- 
lay as possibl: 

hannibal, a Field-Offcer, three subal- 


'V the inhabi- 
Sup -yinten- 





\t terns, ay 107 men of the Ist West India Ree. 
iment, embarked on the 23d of a. in Her 
Majesty's steam sloop ‘* Vixen,”’ Captain Ry- 
der, and reached the settlement on the 27th, 
where all appeared quiet. The Spanish refu- 
gees, cowering and contented under the safe- 
guard of the British flag, filled Belize with a 
populatio n resembling a ‘mixed breed between 
the Malay and Calmue, living upon fish, with 
which the market is so plentifully supplied, 


streets, or under the shelter of a dorey or 
small hoat, in many instances charitably sup- 
ported by the British residents. 

At Baealar, the Indians, flushed with suecess 
—filled with agua ardente — were gloriously 


themselves, by discharging their rusty firelocks 


_ and fowling-pieces—warranted to burst into the | 
body of some imaginary enemy, friend, or bon | 
camarado — all the time professing, from the | 
highest to the lowest, the greatest anxiety to | 
/ renew commercial intercourse with the British 

settlers, the most profound deference for the | 
nation, and the highest esteem, gratitude and || 
veneration towards His Excellency the Goy- | 
ernor, who, they hoped, might live at least for 


'the brief term ‘‘of one thousand years to 
| come.’’ 

The Spaniards, however, were not only suf- 
ferers from the sacking and pillaging of Baca- 
lar, and the change of masters: the good peo- 
ple of Belize commenced to experience a de- 
privation of some of their creature comforts, 
the markets were no longer supplied with rum, 
sugar, coffee, chocolate, corn, yams, fruit, veg- 
_etables, well-educated turkies, portly ducks, 
fat eapons, wild and tame guinea birds, ceased 
to be conveyed in boat loads from Bacalar ; 
the unwise conquerers, the improvident citi- 
_ zens, like Polyphemus, devoured all and every- 
thing, until not one solitary hen was left of the 


commercial intercourse, the reciprocity of trade 


| Liberty and Yucatan and the settlers in Brit- 
ish Honduras, existed only in profuse profes- 
_ sions, and ill-spelt despatches written on dirty 
paper from the Indian authorities to the Super- 
intendent, ending with a most modest request 
for some 300 arobars of powder, and a promise 
of payment for the same, in the shape ofa 
| draft on the Banks of the HLlondo, ora draught 
| from its current account, both equally safe 


and satisfactory, the last, perhaps, the most | 


likely to be liquidated. 

The decided and conciliating tone of Colo- 
nel Fancourt held the Indian leaders in awe, 
| and the prompt redress he afforded to a com- 


and lodging in nooks and corners, in the open | 


° ° ° | 
drunk, day and night, reeling, revelling, rob- | 
bing, eating, drinking, smoking, and amusing | 


| so much vaunted about, between the Army of 
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good old stock, to carry on the breed, and the | 
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plaint mi i of de: vanton pare , of two 
Indians by a party of Spaniards, his causing 
the perpetrators te be seized and confined 
jail, and one, the servant of Don Domingo 
Martinez, to be tried by the regular British 
tribunal, gained their confidence and secured 
their friendship, 

Signor Juan Pablo Coeom, the Command- 
ant of Baecalar, on the part of his govern- 
ment and himself, returned many acknowledg- 
ments to the Superintendent, entreating through 
his mediation the protection and assistance of 
the Kuglish, in defending Yucatan and their 
newly-aequired liberties, and offering freely 
and houses to all British subjects | ¢ 
whose interest or inclination might induce to 
become settlers among them. 
| Signor Villaneuva, the Secretary, a man of 
| some talent and experience, reiterated these 
professions, and the most influential leaders, 
Signor Manuel Vega, the Adjutant General, 
Signor Benancio Pee, Signor Silvio Che, and 
Sienor Jacinto Pa at, an lopted a similar tone 
and style in all th 





estates 


| 
‘ir communications with the 
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complished, or dive verting, was marched into the 
river until the water reached his middle, and 
then and there shot. 

Colonel Fancourt lost no time in despatch- 
ing an accredited agent to Bacalar, who at once 
had an interview with Signor Pablo Cocom ; 
he, on hearing the cause of the mission, and 
re: disse the despatch, shed tears, deplored the 
outrage, honestly and earnestly declaring his 
entire ignorance of the inroad, and his abhor- 
renee of the act, and forthwith summoned all 
the leaders and subordinate officers under him. 

The commander of the marauding party was 
soon discovered, and on refusing to acknowl- 
edge by whose authority he h: ad acted, the 
whole of the English at Bacalar_ being pres- 
ent, at the desire of Cocom was tied up, and 
flogged with a cowskin whip (a desperate in- 
strument of punishment, ) being questioned at 
certain intervals, to confess, until he received 
two hundred lashes, and was only taken down 
when exhausted. 

The next in authority implicated in the af- 
fair most unwillingly ‘* followed his leader,” 


é 











| Governor. 


But a dark spot 


‘| corroborates the views of Colonel Fancourt, 


as regards the stability of our intercourse with 
| the Indians ; namely, that although the lead- 
ers might seem, and perhaps really were, well 
disposed towards the English, and desirous of 
on sorry and uncertain foundations, for they 
| might not be able to control themselves, much 
| less the petty chiefs and their immediate wild, 
untamed followers, or coeree, underany code of 
the motley, 
composed te bul of the Yucatan forees. 
| On the 19th of June, two 
| kidnap ype d by “— rty of Indians from Ramo- 
nal, within the limits of our settlement. 
| The enter 4 of one of the captives, anda 
| large posse of relations, friends, countrymen, 


discipline, 


| intendent, and with vociferous lamentations, 
mournful complaints, and 
saint in and out of the calendar, entreated His 
Excelleney (of course might he live for ten 


| rescuing Salome and Pablito, or some such 


and condign punis shment on the Indians, and 
sow salt over Bacalar, or, if it was the same, 
return it to the former owners. 

Mr. Pablito saved half the trouble, for he 
escaped, through his musical talents, by play- 
ing on a guitar to the Indian guard, who, it 
seems, varied the tedium of a march by a lit- 
tle dancing; Salome not being so lucky, 


appears in the history of | 
| the last few weeks, and a melancholy event | ‘ 


peace, still their promises and intentions rested 


. . | 
uncivilized mob which 


Spaniards y were | 


and followers of both, waited upon the Super- | 


appe vals to every | 


thousand years) to make immediate steps for | 


eup! i\Onious-named gentlemen, inflict summary | 


ac- | 


but not possessing the same courage, hardi- 
hood, or obstinacy, after the twentieth lash 
made a elean breast,’? and acknowledged 
that he had shot Salome, by order of his officer. 

The English thought the inquiry would ter- 
minate here, but not so in reality, for another 
and bloody scene was enacted before the drama 
ended. In half-an-hour they saw the instiga- 
tor of the murder in charge of a guard, and 
soon after were informed that he was shot, as 
Cocom declared, ‘‘ for an example to all his 
soldiers who dared to disobey his orders ; and 
that he would inflict death upon any one who 
crossed the Hondo, encroached upon the Brit- 
| ish settlement, or touched a blade of grass.” 

The punishment on this oceasion may appear 
revolting, sanguinary, and coupled with un- 
necessary cruelty; but be it borne in mind 
that the Indians were at war with the Spaniards, 
their Jeaders and chiefs straining every nerve 
to obtain the countenance of the British ; that 
the murdered man was under the acknowledged 
protection of our flag, and the aggressor acted 
in direct and open opposition to the positive 
| orders of the Commandant-in-Chief, by invading 
the territory of an ally, pillaging and murder- 
ing an innocent and helpless refugee, from 
private animosity, or to gratify a spirit of 
revenge. 

But although Cocom would appear to have 
earried out the orders of his principals, and 
fulfilled the views and professions of the Gov- 
ernment he served, a week had seareely elapsed 
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_after this event, when two ep vee J 
arrived at Belize from Bae alar (one, by the 
way, a most eut-throat looking Belgian, ) bear- 
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Signor Manucl Vega, the Adjutant-General, 


protect Cocom by throwing his arms round 
him; and the Secretary Villaneuva, with 
several of Cocom’s adherents, were cut in 
pieces, literally chopped up with machetes— 
bill-heo'ss. 

Such are the bloody ties which hold together 
the Liberators of Yucatan, such the material 
which constitutes its Government, such the laws 
to protect the free and happy people emanci- 
pated from slavery after a glorious revolution ! 

Silvio Che’s state of he: alth, or diseretion, 
eaused him to retire from Baealar to Tohosuea, 
or some other place, and Signor Benancio Pee 
assumes, for the nonce, the Commandantship 
(much good may it do him)—a slippery post 
of honor, a giddy elevation, fraught with more 
danger than doubloons—perchance to be dee- 
orated with a halter instead of a ribbon, and 
wound up by a cutlass in lieu of a coronet. 

The Spaniards are reported to have adopted 
a frightful system of retaliation, by leaving 
large quantities of potsoned aqua ardente in 
the villages they abandon. The Indians cannot 
resist the tem ptation, but drink greedily the 
white man’s ‘ fire-water:’’ in one place alone 
700 are said to have perished : yet, on obtain- 
ing possession of Bacalar, they acted with great 
wariness and cunning, for, su: specting the water 
might have some thing wrong in it, they obliged 
a Spaniard to drink a quantity, and then 
ers, the effect on him. 

The Yucatecos army are sad rubbish, as 
worthy Mr. Toldenough has it—Collueies 
omniuim gentiwm, rank cowards at heart, and 








dians ; they have been, and will be beaten, | 
| hand over hand, cut of every stronghold. 
Merida and Campeachy are invested hy t he 
Indians, who, although miserably armed, with- 
out artillery, or any modern engine of war, 
will weary, worry, fight, or frighten the present 
noble defenders to € apitulate or run away. 

A kind of treaty has been patched up be- 
tween the Whites and a part of the southern 
Indians at the town of Tigucacab, ratified by 
the Governor, Den Miguel Barhachano, for 
the Spaniards, and Don Jacinto Pat, nominated 
by the Indian aborigines. The _ principal 
clauses provide the total abolition of all per- 
sonal tax on Whites and Jndianxs; all wild | 
lands or commons to be free for cultivation, or 
estaly lishing Ranchos on the m5 20 0 muskets 














was run through the body while attempting to | 


prepared to fly from the sinallest body of In- | 
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266 The Revolution in Yucatan. | 
ers of despatches to the Superintendent from | taken by Barbachano from the Indians before || 
Signor Silvio Che, announcing, ‘‘ that by his |! the outbreak, to be returned—like the clause i 
order, Signor Juan Pablo Cocom had been ; in Carrera’s treary at Guatimala in 1839 ; | 
doomed to death, for repeated acts of irregu- | and the Indians to retain all arms and effects r 
larity and want of faith (what an unblushing, | now in their possession, to be theirs forever, } 
wn diy °° ; . ie ' 
egregious falsehood) towards the British!’ | and never to be reclaimed on any account. || 


The last is a sweeping, wholesale condition, as | 
it gives ‘the right of possession”? to all the 
pill: ige and plunder—est: ites, houses, and val- | 
uables acquired by the Indians i in the insurree- 
tion ; the whole, however, will prove moonshine, 
if the eastern Indians do not agree to the 
treaty. 

Indian forces, headed by an Indian, are not 
despicable enemies. Carrera and the Gauti- 
mala revolution are recent evidences of what a || 
man of indomitable courage, ferocious determi: || 
nation, aided by numbers who blindly follow || 
him, and think of nothing but bloodshed and | 
plunder, can effect: inch by inch Carrera 
fought over the ground of his native Provinee ; 
inch by inch he drove Woragon (hitherto un- 
conquered for ten years) from every position ; 
his victories were incomprehensible, his cruel- 
ties unheard of ; his ignorance raised him hardly 
above the meanest follower of his fortune, but 
he grasped opportunities with such ready dex- 
terity and consummate boldness, and he govern- 
ed the wild, savage, undisciplined ruffians that 
composed his troops with such iron viger and 
stern sagacity, that, finally, all parties welcomed 
the Indian as the President and Protector of || 
Guatimala—the only man who could stop the | 
effusion of blood, plundering, and burning, | 
which was devastating all parts of the country. 

Another Carrera has a fair field in Yueatan 
to found a similar fortune, to reach the same 
lofty step in the ladder of homes greatness, and 
gratify, to the top of his bent, the same self- 
ish pride and worldly ambition. 

The Indians are not likely to invade Dritish 
Tlonduras ina meane—th e inclination, policy, 
and interest of their leaders forbid this; sm: all | 
marauding parties may molest and annoy the 
mahogany, workers on the borders, pilfer pro- 
visions, and carry off cattle, but their own gov- |) 
ernment will soon put down, and a few more 
of Cocom’s examples check this free] voting. 
Many of the men employed in the mahogany 
gangs are in the Local Militia, hardy, sturdy, 
rough, tough, ready bushrangers, and if well 
armed, and supported ly small bedies of regu- 
lar troops (the present state of the garrison, 
330 bayonets, allowing of three or four detach- 
ments to different stations on the Rio Hondo | 
and in the settlement,) would form the most 
effectual, serviceable, economical, and available | 
| protectors of Belize, against any invasion from i 
Yucatan, or the other states of Central Amer- | 
ica. United Service Magazine. | 
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Some years ago I was rambling amidst 
the various groups of islands seattered over the 
great Southern Pacifie Ocean. I had reached 
Roratonga, from Sidney, in a vessel called the 
“Samuel and Mary,”’ which was driven on 
shore and knock ed to pieces by a hurricane 
about three weeks after [ had left her at that 
island. 

From the fragments of this wreck, Makea, 
the king, or rather head chief of Roratonga, 
had built and rigved a small vessel for himself, 
and “_ h was navigated for him by an Amer- 
ican, who had resided for nearly twenty years 
on that and the adjacent islands. And as this 
vessel was about to proceed on a kind of ex- 
ploring voyage, intending to visit a great 
number of islands in quest of eocoa-nut oil and 
arrowroot, to be purchased from the natives, I 
resolved, she intended to eall finally at 
Tahiti, whither it was my wish to proceed, 
to embark on board of her for the voyage, 
as I was in no particular hurry to get to 
the place of my destination, and was glad, 
moreover, of the opportunity of seeing many 
rarely-visited islands, which the occasion pre- 
sented. 

At the last of the Navigator group which we 
touched at, however, we found several natives 
who had beon waiting some months in the 
hopes of a vessel calling which could take 
them bac to their own island, called Aitutaki. 
They had heen east away, and in the following 
manner :—They had on their own island built 
‘1a vessel for themselves, in the white man’s 
| fashion ; the only resemblance to which fashion 
was, that it cortainly was not a canoe. We 


|| were toll that it was a most miserable thing 
when finished, but the natives themselves were 
very proud of their han ediwenk. Well, they 


ability to xar/gete their eraft, that they actu- 
ally refused the offor of a sailor living on the 


island to steer their vessel for them. The 


| Consequence was, that during a storm or head 
|} wind which occurred in the night, they missed 
their course ; and when day broke, no land 


was to be seen! 


lor many weeks did they 

toss about that immense ocean, which must be 
sailed ov its vastness ean at all be com- 
—_— n led, ignorant of their position, and whi- 
ther they w driving, suffering, as may be 
Salen very great hardships from hunger 
and thirst. hae sea in that latitude has a 
stron westerly current, which carried them all 
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An Incident on the Pacifee. 


AN INCIDENT ON THE PACIFIC. 


| got our new passengers with their ‘traps’ on 





put to sea, intending to go to an island calle d 
|} Wateoo, about one hundred and fifty miles | 
|] of ; and so eonceited were they as to their 
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the way to the Navigators, near which group | 
they were pie ed up “by a whaler, who burnt |) 
their vessel, in order to prevent its hecoming || 
a coffin for them, and then landed them on 
this island, where they had ever since resided, 
having been treated with the utmost kindness | 
and humanity by its inhabitants. 

They were of course very anxious to embark 
on board of us. The American, our captain, 
if I may give him the title, was in all respeets 
a thorough-bred Yankee, his long stay in these | 
islands having robbed him of none of his | 
origigal ‘‘ down-east ” acuteness. He listened | 
quitely to all that the candidates for a passage 
had to say for themselves, and then drawled | 
out to me in a most villainous nasal twang, | 
“Wa'l, I ’spose I'll take “em; my wife’s a 
native of their islands, 
blige her. 


finds their own fixins (Anglice, provisions) ; 
and [’ve a notion I'll get all the “ile and arrev- 
root on their island, and tother tradin’, for 
a’most nothin’, if they have any gratitoode. | 
And, as you say, it’s a Christian dooty to help 
’em.”’ | thought that he might have omitted | 


the last motive with a good grace, considering H 


that he was to be so well paid for the job. 
As there was very little trading at this 
particular island, we had only to wait until we 


hoard. I was much amused by a little inei- 
dent which took place before starting. The | 
canoes were alongside with the provisions for 
the natives, consisting of bananas, cocoa-nuts, | 
bread-fruit, Ke. ; all of which, as well as the 
pigs for -passage money » had been supplied by 
the gene rosity of the pe ople the 'y had been so 


long staying with. The passage money was 


| being counted and examined by the skipper 


with a critical eye, before being consigned to 
the enclosure whieh had been got re aly for 
them, when all at once I heard him loudly 
protesting 
coins. In otlier words, one of the pigs was 
so decidedly mall and lean, that he positively i 
rejected it. ‘Do you call that “ere erittur a | 
pig?” said he: 
common tall rat in a gallopin’ consumption : I 
declare it ain't got strength to grunt, let alone 
squeal!’ And in spite of protestations that 
it was the only one he could get, the poor fel- 
low Was obliged to paddle ashore to seek out 
another. I saw him stand on the beach for | 
some minutes gazing at the pig, the cause of 
his perplexity. But apparently he soon decid- 


and she tells me it will || 
Besides, the y ll give me a pig i 
a-piece for passage money, and I guess they || 


against the CUITENCY of one of the I} 


* Teall it the ghost of an on- |, 
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An 
ed upon a course of action. Bundling the 
;, animal once more into the canoe, he quietly 
| paddled pens asmall sandy point, where he 
| was hidden from the mip’ s de 1 6 k, where no one 
but myself was watel 
hhd the curiosity to aseend the rigging to see 
what he could be after, as there were neither 
huts nor pigs in that direction. I got to the 
mast-head just in time to see him run his canoe 
on the beach, and drag out his pig. 
_astonishment, he then plunged the luckless an- 
imal entirely under water, and held it there 
| for some time. Again and again did he 
repeat the operation, 
could have had but little breath left. In about 
twenty minutes he boldly returned to the ship, 
| and offered the pig to the captain. He looked 
at it. ‘* Wa’l,”’ said he, ‘ I guess that has 
more belly on it, it has ;’? and certainly it did 
look fatter 
half its own volume of water. 
with the rest.”” I did not lik 
|| poor fellow, for I thought the Y ankee had been 
| well paid already for his task. He partly dis- 
| covered the trick, however, before we had been 
long under weigh. Acting as his own butcher, 
_ he selected the hydropathic patient as the first 
subject for the knife ; and his astonishment at 
| the huge gush of water which followed his in- 
| cision was great. I suppose he must have 
| considered the pig diseased from dropsy, for 
he handed it over to the natives, who, being let 
|| into the seeret by the culprit, had no scruple 
in eating it. . 


“Put it along 
‘to betray the 


In order to replenish their stock of cocoa- 


| nuts, we 


ealled 


stood il i for a small group of islands, 
\| Island, circled by one 
| large re f. ae fa 7 one of those remark al le 
coral formations which are termed “ atolls,’” in 
|| contradistinetion to what are called ‘ ‘fringing, 
| or barrier reefs.”’ 

No one who has not 
| ean fi 
| able app 
| the coral formations, more 
variety call ed in the Indian Archipelago 
[=r atolls’ or ‘* lagoons,” 
within them. Fancy, in the middle of the 
ocean, across whose bosom you have been 
swiftly moving for weeks, a snow-white circle, 
of greater or less dismet er, formed by the 


breakers lashed into foam b y the waves of the | 


ocean coming into contact for the first time 
with the rampart of coral. 
are the dark blue heaving waters of the pro- 
found sea; within 
shallow water; this cii 
its Ne breakers, 
|| quie t Wi 


cular reef, covered hy 
and these | 
speaking, a true atoll. 


enclosing 
ters, is, strictly 


Incident on the 


hing his movements. I 


_ within, 
To my | 


until the poor grunter 


for it had been forced to swallow | 


| yet more, it hoisted a white sail (tl 


| ce tehm in, 
sailed over the Pacific 
rm any distinct conception of the remark- 
‘arance presented by these varieties of | 


particularly by that | 
with islands rising 


| youth, 
| the scenes by the bonny Tay where they were 


Outside the circle | 


is a smooth expanse of 
brilliant light green, calm, and comparatively | 


—————————————— 
Pacifie. | 


But sometimes the still waters wikia contain | 
_ low islets, formed of sand, and the soil created | 
from the "deco mposed corals, which branch in | 
delicate beauty of form and color in every por- 
tion of the lagoon. The encircling ree f, also, 
may in some parts raise itself above the reach 
of the furious breakers, and on the soil there 
formed, as well as on that of the low islets 
the most luxuriant vanities of the 
tropics quickly springs up. Sometimes, in- | 
deed, the barrier reef is wholly raised above | 
the breakers, and thus within the sn thal 

line of surf, which forms a superb fringe to 

it and to the blue ocean, a beautiful bi elt of | 


| foliage, composed chiefly of the graceful and | 
| towering 
| within. 

_ lovely scene, and the colors are intens 


cocoa-nut, embraces the ealm we 
Altogether, it is a striking and 


ifers 
i very 


Palmerston Island, the name given to ihe lit- 
tle group of islets which we were now approach- | 
ing, and which were densely covered with || 
cocoa-nut trees, we supposed to be uninhabited, 1 
as they were but sand- -heaps, though 
ing plentiful a vegetation. But if to | 
make good a saying of our captain, ‘ that you 
will everywhere find a Scotchman, a crow, 
and a Neweastle grindstone,’ here, in this 
lonely spot of ocean, = did fall in with a 
native of the ** Land o’ Cakes.” As we ap- 
proached the island late in the afternoon, we 
were surpris sed to see a canoe emerging through 
an opening in the reef, and, what ast 


support- 


hed us 
esten of 
white men being there), as the natives use 
sails made of matting. When s! 
alongside, two white men jumped « 


came 
n beard. 


One was evidently an American. His eom- 
awa mn ros ) betrayed his country by hi )) ech. 
Ere he had uttered a few words, I hailed him 


as a country man. No who is not a 
‘and ber never wandered in 
and far-away lands, can tell the d 
filled beth our minds when we dis 
we were natives of the same fair city— 
Our subjects of conversation for the nm 


one 
a range 
which | 
l that 
Perth. 


xt hour 


| they remained on board may be easily imag- 
ined. Pleasant to me was the acecnt of his 
tongue; pleasart the reminiscences of his 


for they rc -alled those of my own, and 


laid. 


This young gentleman was of a respectable 


family. His father was British consul for | 
many years at the capital of one of the north- | 
ern powers. He himself was an engineer, but | 
had gone to Australia, where his brothers were 


stock-kee pers, or squi atters, as thc ‘y were term- 
ed, at Moreton B: ay. Not finding li 
eee in Sydney to his liking, i 
into his head to unite a little spe euMlatic 


em- 
took it 
n with 
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The Necessity of a German Magni 


a little wens ‘ring over the Pac ‘fic Qe: 
Cocoa-nut oil at that time was selling in Syd- 
ney at £40 a tun; and as it cost but £15 to 
make it at the islands and bring it there, he 
determined to try his hand at the job. He 
invented a machine, in the first place, for the 
purpose of preparing the nuts—a process 
which is performed by the natives with great 
labor by hand, with a piece of flint or shell. 
His apparatus he took to Tahiti, and from 
thence he sailed for this place, in company 
with the American and three or four natives to 
assist him. But they had used up all the 
cocoa-nuts fit for their purpose, and were, 
moreover, tired of the game: the more so, 


| that all their stores were exhausted, and they 


had been living for three months on fish and 
sea-fowls’ eges, both of which could be pro- 
cured in great quantities. Their first ery out 
was for tobacco; they said they did not care 
about their beef and biscuit having run out ; 
so long as their tobacco lasted they were con- 
tented. We supplied them liberally with the 
weed, as wellas a part of our flour and biscuit ; 
and having obtained a stuck of green nuts for 
the natives, we left them, as they declined 
coming with us, being certain that although he 
was so far behind his time, the captain of the 
vessel which had left them there would still 
eall and take them off. Nor were they disap- 
pointed, as I saw my friend three months 
afterwards at Eimeo, an island near Tahiti. 
He told me that the cause of the delay con- 
sisted in the vessel having made a direct trip 
to Sydney, instead of calling for them on her 
way. They were picked up, with all their 
stock of oil, a few days after we left them, and 
taken to Tahiti. 

We called at numerous islands before we 
reached that which was the residence of our 
native passengers. Perhaps no people in the 
whole world are fonder of their own particular 





26 9 || 
teens than are the South Sea n iddenile vs. The 
impatience and longing of those with us to get 
once more a glimpse of their own dear island 
home was extreme. Every morning at day- 
light, with eager eyes would they be on deck 
scanning the various islands we passed, and 
never did the watch cease, until one morning, 
as I was going on deck, I heard a tremendous 
yell, and ‘‘Aitutaki, Aitutaki !”’ 
with a perfect transport of passionate delight 
and eagerness. As we neared the shore, they 
became more and more excited. There is no 
proper anchorage ; but ships lay off and on in 
a particular bay ; and as we coasted round the 
island to reach it, and as they recognized each 


well-known object on shore, which was a mile | 


distant then, I thought they would all go ‘‘daft” 
together. At last one could stand the slow 
movement of the vessel no longer ; he was 
pointing with trembling earnestness to some 
spot on the beach, when all at once he 
uttered a yell and sprang clean overboard. 
One or two followed his example, so eager 
were they to tread once more the soil of their 
dear island. They had been absent six 
months, and of course had long ago been giv- 
en up as lost. Such a seene as ensued when 
the meeting took place! All the population 
had assemble d, and at the unexpected sight of 
their long-lost friends, such a yell arose ! “Such 
rubbing of noses together; such howlings of 
joyful recognition! As our Yankee skipper 
said, ‘‘ I guess it ud require forty donkeys to 
describe the echo of tt.” 

All belonging to the vessel were treated with 
the utmost kindness; indeed I do not remem- 
ber anywhere spending a happier week than 
that of our sojourn amongst these simple and 
hospitable islanders ; and it was with regret 
that we left them to steer our course to Tahiti. 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 





Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


THE NECESSITY OF A GERMAN REPUBLIC. 


Hecker and his’ associates, who took up 
arms in the cause of a German republic, were 
soon defeated, but the cause itself is far from 
being lost. That Germany should become 
a republic is demanded by a law which no 
power can defeat,—the law of necessity. 
The name of political truth is ‘‘ Republic,” 
and a strong and fearless rebublican party 
must ensure ‘its success. 

Few thinking persons are anti-republicans 





in the bottom of their hearts. No one in 


these days doubts that an absolute sovereignty | 


is a curse as well as a disgrace to mankind. 
Hence come revolutions all over the world ; 

hence the efforts which have been made to ob 
tain the substance, if not the name of a repub- 
lic ; that is to say, the sovereignty of the pop- 
ular will, and popular representation. There 
is nothing in favor of monare hy but years and | 


habit It i is from habit that most men do mre 


shouted out | 
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venture to follow the inelination of their hearts, 
and declare themselves in favor of the republic. 
There is also a cowardly class of anti-republi- 
cans, consisting chiefly of jobbers and huck- 
sters, who fear that if the people become free, 
communists and socialists will be able to lay 
hands upon their beloved money-bags. We 
will not stop to combat these fears, but 


| will rather address ourselves to those honest 


friends of freedom, who believe that the people 
must be schooled for liberty, and gradual- 
ly accustomed to breathe the pure atmosphere 


of a free sky ; who from mere motives of hu- 


manity reject the golden fruit, lest the masses 
should not be able to digest it. As though 


-any other education for liberty were possible 
| than one, —liberty itself; as though with 


‘* Hannibal at the wates,”’ it were not treason 
or blindness to teach and drill those capable of 
bearing arms, instead of going out to meet the 
foe ! 


The republic is a necessity because mon- 


_archy is a bridge which leads from freedom to 


absolutism. You must break down the bridge, 


if you would remain in the land of freedom. 


At this moment, and until the reaction ae- 
quires sufficient strength, monarchy is per- 
haps, as you say, only a form of republie, and 
the substance of democracy. But it is not 
possible that it should continue so. Monarchy 
is a privilege, a monopoly ; it cannot therefore 
stand alone, but must either yield or entrench 
It will there- 
fore again surround itself with a chamber of 
peers, a nobility, a censorship of the press. 


| Monarclis are too vain to eontent themselves 


with playing the part of the dot over the i; 
they would else he more than mortals. 

The attempt to establish a constitutional 
monarchy will fail the more signally, because 
its promoters have advanced so far as not to 
make a privileged class its foundation. Louis 
Philippe fell, although he was supported by an 
aristocracy, and you are placing royalty and 
democracy in direct and immediate opposition 
to each other. This will necessarily lead to re- 
action, and, after a bloody contest, to the re- 
public,—the republic which now you may 
yet reach by a smoother path. 

It is said that the republic is only one form 
of popular sovereignty, and monarchy another. 
But a democracy which is limited is no de- 
mocracy, and this secret has been unconscious- 
ly betrayed hy our opponents, when they as- 
serted that ‘‘a direct choice of representatives 
by the people must necessarily lead to a re- 
public.”” True freedom, then, can only be 
found in the republic, and our opponents well 
know that it will be no Venetian, no Dutch 
republic. It will be the total annihilation of 








political and social privileges ; it will solve the 
problem of our age, the emancipation of the 
proletarian classes. We republicans desire no 
such republic as that of 1793; we do not 
want the people to be hunted down by dema- 
gogues and driven into the arms of a foitunate 
Cesar. We have learned from the republic 
of 1793, we have learned from Rome, that 
mob-rule is the grave of the republic. We 
recognize labor and existence as the rights of 
man, and spurn to live on alms. We desire 
no 1703, but the bourgeoisie is adopting the 
right course for inflicting such a year upon 
us. Every where they manifest distrust to- 
wards the people, and this distrust engenders 
Litter feelings. It was precisely such a dis- 
trust which laid the foundation for the guillo- 
tine in France, inasmuch as it prevented the 
establishment of a bloodless republic after the 
flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes. May the 
popular representatives of Germany take warn- 
ing by the example ! 

But if within our country everything points 
out the necessity of a republic, the exter- 
nal policy of Germany proves that fieedom, 
and Germany herself, must be destioyed by 
the undecided hesitating course now pursued. 
It is only the republie which ean step in and 
with a strong arm cut the Gordian knot of 
our entanglements. The Austrian government 
which has just thrown down the gage of bat- 
tle to Germany is in Laly heaping disgrace 
upon the German name. A hopeless war is 
carried on for the interest of the tperial 
house ; a war, which, if unfortunately it should 
he successful, will be productive of nothing 
but diffeulties. It is a crime which cannot go 
unpunished, that a nation which has just gained 
freedom for itself should menace the freedom 
of another. But in addition to this the Ital- 
ian war may provoke a war with France which 
would be the greatest possible misfortune for 
Germany, but an anchor of salvation for the 
monarchs, for they would recrect their thrones 
upon the corpses of their subjects. Hence 
urise their accusations agvinst Italian perfidy, 
and their complaints that the freedom-loving 
Italians have carried their arms into the terri- 
tory of their enemies. There is no attempt 
to take away one foot of German soil; Lialian 
Tyrol is Italian at heart, and must become a 
part of Italy. If the Austrian government 
raises the ery of ‘‘ Austria to the Po,” the suf- 
ficient answer must be ‘‘ Italy to the Bienner.” 
Shall Germany pour out her blood in order to 
defend the ridiculous territorial houndsaries of 
the Congress of Vienna? Shall a mistaken 
idea of nationality stife the freedom of Ger- 
many in that of Italy’ Either the contest 


into which Germany has entercd fer the inde- 
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ish king shall relinquish his German lands ; it 
| is but justice that he should do so; but do 
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pendence of Schleswig-Holstein is only a war 
of robbery ; or else, if, as we believe, it has 
been undertaken in the cause of justice, we 
must acknowledge a case of national justice in 
Italy likewise. You invade Jutland in order 
to force the king of Denmark to peace: they 
enter Tyrol for a similar purpose ; one is as 
just as the other. You demand that the Dan- 


you also be ready to give up Tyrol beyond the 
Brenner, which does not belong to Germany. 
The Lombardese have been ealled faithless, 
because, not trusting to the concessions of Aus- 
tria, they strove to build up their own nation- 
al freedom. Schleswig-Holstein did the same ; 
it rejected the concessions of Denmark and re- 
volted. Is the Italian quarrel the quarrel of 
the people of Austria? Are they not made 





tools by the ambition of a despotic dynasty ? 


| Do youespouse the cause of Schleswig-Holstein, 


because it is the cause of justice and truth, 
and make war upon Lombardy, because the 
word Freedom is inseribed upon her banners ? 

For years we have reproached Franee with 


‘her hankering after the Rhine as a boundary. 


| monarchical ambition ? 


But the Rhine is still ours, and France is still 
awaiting the solution of the Italian difficulties. 
But do you believe that she will continue to 
wait until a great nation has been sacrificed to 
And then, as you 
have participated in the fault of Austria, 
will you take upon you its consequences ? 
Will you suffer yourselves to be plunged into 








the most fatal war? There is but one refuge 
from this sea of troubles, —a German republie. 
Monarchical Germany will strive in vain to 
make Austria desist from the [talian war ; re- 
publican Germany will speedily bring matters 
toa crisis. Republican Austria must either 
bow to the will of the whole German nation, 
or Germany will strike off Austria, her with- 
ered left hand, in order that the whole body 
may not perish. Then Austria will have to 
contend alone against Bohemians, Magyars, 
and Hungarians, and expiate in the ruin that 
will overwhelm her the erimes which dur- 
ing three hundred years she has committed 
against justice and liberty. 

Thus we see on every side that a republic is 
a necessity. In vain you object that Germany 
is not ripe for a republic. It is at all events 
too ripe for despotism. I confess that a re- 
public has also its enormous dangers ; but the 
chances in favor of a monarchy are certainly 
not more favorable, and the republie has at 
least the advantage which energy and convie- 
tion must always give. ‘The people is just as 
ripe fora republic as for universal suffrage. 
Who would have dreamed of that concession 
three months ago? and yet the irresistible 
course of events has brought it to maturity ; 
and so also will it bring to maturity the repub- 
lie. To-day it is yet time to carry it into ef- 
fect by the most peaceable means; to-morrow 
it may be too late, and we shall have to reach 
it through rivers of blood — Telegraph. 
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In order to secure ourselves against being 
prejudged of injustice to the subject of this 
notice, we may at once state our opinion that 
as suprising powers of merely sensual percep- 
tion and expression are to be detected in the 


| poems of Keats asin any others within the 


range of English literature. Herrick surpassed 
Keats, in his own way, by fits, and in a few 
simple passages ; and Chaucer has pieces of 
brilliant and unmixed word-painting which 
have no equals in our language ; but the pow- 
er that these great poets attained, or at least 
exerted only in moments, was the common 
manner and easy habit of the wonderful man, 
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Lo y may claim the honor of having assisted 


more than any other writer, except Mr. 
Wordsworth, in the origination of the re- 
markable school of poetry which is yet in its 
vigorous youth, and exhibits indications of 
capabilities of unlimited expansion. We also 
anticipate objections that might be urged, with 
apparent reason, against the following remarks, 
by stating our conviction, that the short-com- 
ings of which we shall complain, could not 
have existed in the mature productions of 
Keats, had he lived to produce them. Indeed, 
as we shall presently take occasion to show, 
his mind, which was endowed with a power of 
growth almost unpreeedentedly rapid, was on 
the eve of passing beyond the terrestrial sphere 
in which he had as yet moved, when death eut 
short his marvellous, and only just com- 
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To Keats, more deeply perhaps than to any 
poct born in Christian times, 
‘* Life, like a dome of many colored glass, 
Stained the white radiance of eternity.” 
His mind, like Goethe’s, was ‘lighted from 
below.”’ Not a ray of the wisdom that is from 


_ above had, as yet, illumined it. 


The character of the poet, in as far as it dif 
fers from that of other men, is indeed a sub- 
ject of too much importance to allow of our 
sacrificing this admirable occasion for extend- 
ing our knowledge concerning it, to our ten- 
derness, or to that of our readers, for the young 


| writer of whom Mr. Monckton Milnes is at 


once the faithful biographer and the eloquent 
apologist. Mr. Milnes will pardon us if our 


| deductions from the data with which he has 
_ supplied us, do not wholly coincide with his 
| own inferences. 


We confess that we are una- 
ble to detect, even in Keats’ latest letters and 
compositions, anything more than a strong 
promise of, and aspiration towards many qual- 
ities of character and genius, which Mr. Mil- 
nes regards as already numbered among the 
constituents of the young poet’s life and 
power 

Extraordinary poetical genius, notwithstand- 
ing its resemblance to exuberant health, has 
not unfrequently been found to be connected 
with deeply seated disease. In most cases, 
the poetical power seems to have been the re- 
sult of an abnormal habit of sensation. 


‘“* We are men of ruined blood, 
Thereby comes it we are wise.” 


For that the consumption and insanity which 
have often terminated the. careers of men of 
genius, have been not so much the consequences 
as the causes of their superiority, is suffi- 
ciently attested by the fact, that those diseases 
have been in such cases, as in common ones, 
most frequently hereditary. 

It is a curious medical fact, which we have 
heard stated by first-rate authorities, that in- 
stances are not extraordinary of families, in 
which, while one member has been afflicted 
with consumption, a second with scrofula, and 
a third with insanity, the fourth has been en- 
dowed with brilliant genius. 

In making these remarks, we no more im- 
pugn the transcendent value which the produc- 
tions of genius usually bear, than the natural- 
ist questions the value of a precious gum, in 
describing it as the result of vegetable malfor- 
mations or disease. Nor would we be supposed 
t> imply an ordinary absence in the man of 
genius of a great general superiority of moral 
character, when compared with the common 





may be the form which it assumes, is, in es- 
sence, an extraordinary honesty ; an honesty 
which too often refuses to exert itself beyond 
the sphere of the senses and the intellect, and 
which, then, in its highest energy, produces a 
Raphael or a Coleridge ; but which, sometimes, 
while it purifies the senses, and perfects their 
expression, prevents also every incontinence of 


character, and carries manhood to its height | 
Minds be- | 


in a Milton ora Michael Angelo. 
longing to this latter category, the aloe-blos- 
soms of humanity, appear less than others to 
have been indebted to disease for their preém- 
inence. 

In almost every page of the work before us, 
the close connection between the genius of 
Keats and his constitutional malady pronoun- 
ces itself. No comment of ours could deepen 


the emphasis of the following passages, taken | 


nearly at random from the mass of similar pas- 


sages, of which the letters of the young poet in | 


great part consist. 


“Thave this morning such a lethargy that I 
cannot write. The reason of my delaying is 
oftentimes from this feeling : I wait for a proper 
temper. I am now so depressed that I have not 
an idea to put to paper; my hand feels like 
lead, and yet itis an unpleasant numbness; it 
does not take away the pain of existence; I 
don’t’ know what to write. Monday. — You see 
how I have delayed — and even now I have but 
a confused idea of what I should be about. My 
intelle t must be ina degenerating state ; it must 
be, for when I should be writing about, — God 
knows what, | am troubling you with the moods 
of my own mind—or rather body — for mind 
there is none. Iam in that temper, that if I 
were under water, I would scarcely kick to come 
to the top. Iknow very well this is all non- 
sense. Inashort time, I hope I shall be in a 
temper to feel sensibly your mention of my book. 
In vain have I waited till Monday, to have any 
interest in that or in anything else. I feel no 
spur at my brother’s going to America; and am 
almost stony-hearted about his wedding.” 

“Tam this morning in a sort of temper, indo- 
lent, and supremely careless; I long after a 
stanza or two of Thomson’s ‘ Castle of Indo- 
lence ;’ my passions are all asleep from my havy- 
ing slumbered till nearly eleven, and weakened 
the animal fibre all over me to a delightful sen- 


sation, — about three degrees on this side of 


faintness. If I had teeth of pearl, and the breath 
of lilies, I should call it languor; but as I am, 
I must call it laziness. The fibres of the brain 
are relaxed in common with the rest of the body, 
and to such a happy degree, that pleasure has 
no show of enticement, and pain no unbearable 
frown. Neither poetry, nor ambition, nor love, 
have any show of alertness of countenance as 
they pass by; they seem rather three figures on 
a Greek vase ;a man and two women, whom no 
one but myself would distinguish in their dis- 
guisement. This is the only happiness; and is 
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a rare instance of advantage in the body over- 
powering the mind.” 

“] feel I must again begin with my poetry, for 
if I am notin action lam in pain. * * * I 
live under an everlasting restraint, never reliev- 
ed unless I am composing ; so I will write away.” 

“The relief, — the feverish relief of poetry. 
* * * This morning poetry has conquered. 
I have relapsed into those abstractions which are 
my only life. I feel escaped from anew and 


threatening sorrow; and lam thankful for it. 


There is an awful warmth about my heart, like 
a load of immortality.” 

“I carry all matters to an extreme — so when 
I have any little cause of vexation, it grows in 
five minutes intoa theme for Sophocles. Then, 
and in that temper, if I write to any friend, I 


have so little self=possession, that I give him time | 


for grieving at the very time, perhaps, when I 
am laughing at a pun.” 

“We are still here enveloped in clouds. I 
lay awake last night listening to the rain, with a 
sense of being drowned and rotted like a grain 
ot wheat.” 


All the above passages were written long 
before the appearance of the acknowledged 
symptoms of consumption, and to us they seem 
to have shown forth the end as infallibly as 
did the nerveless clasp of the hand from which 
Coleridge predicted the early death of Keats, 
at an equal distance of time from its occur- 


| renee. 


To theorize justly upon character is the 
more difficult for the extreme ease with which 


| mere plausibilities may be put forth on the sub- 
ject; and the common difficulty is greatly in- 


creased, in the present case, by the necessity 
of constantly distinguishing between signs of 
character and the products of a very peculiar 


_ physical temperament, always subject to the 


influence of a malady which, in its earliest 
stages, is frequently so subtle as to defy detec- 
tion, and to cause its identification for a long 
period, with the constitution that it 2 lestrey- 
ing. The case hecomes still further complicat- 


ed, when we take into account the periods of 


prostration and lethargy, which are the reaction 
that follows inevitably from the prodigious ac- 
tivity of poetical production. To give any- 
thing like a systematic view of the mind and 
character of Keats, is therefore more than 
we dare to undertake ; all we can attempt is, 
to select the salient points of the work before 
us, and to present them to our readers in such 
juxtaposition and contrast as may seem to be 
best adapted to the elimination of their sig- 
nificance. 

A contemporary journal of respectable au- 
thority, pronounces the writings of Keats to 
be distinguishsd by two of the Miltonie char- 
acteristics of poetry, sensuousness and passion, 
and to he wanting in the third, simplicity. We 
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do not think that Keats’ verses are character- 


ized remarkably by either of these qualities, in | 
| the sense in which Milton understood them, 


when he proclaimed his famous rule. That 
Keats’ poems, if we except certain parts of the 
fragment of Hyperion, want simplicity, is too 
obvious to require proof or illustration. His 
verses constitute a region of eye-wearying 
splendor, from which all who ean duly appre- 
ciate them, must feel glad to escape, after the 
astonishment and rapture caused by a short 
sojourn among them. As for sensuousness, 
it is an excellence which cannot thrive in the 


presence of sensuality ; and it is by sensuality, | 


in the broader, and not in the vulgar and de- 
grading sense of the term, that Keats’ poems 
are most obviously characterized. This charge, 
for such we admit that it is, must be substanti- 
ated ; and to this object we devote our second 
batch of extracts. 
Keats’ poems, but from his letters; since 
the shortest way of establishing the general 


prevalence of a quality in a man’s writings, is | 
to show it to have been constantly present in 


his personal character. 


The first quotation we make is a very im- | 


portant one. It contains Keats’ explicit testi- 
mony against himself, with regard to the qual- 
ity in point. Notwithstanding the young poet’s 
unusual honesty ef character, he would prob- 
ably not have made the following confession 
and complaint, had he not secretly, though 
certainly very erroneously, believed them to 


be a revelation of traits of which he was pos- | 


sessed in common with Shakespeare. 


“ As to the poetical character itself (I mean 
that sort of which, if I am anything, I am a mem- 


ber, that sort, distinguished from the Words- | 


worthian, or egotistical sublime, which is a thing 
per se, and stands alone), it is not itself—it has 
no self—it iseverything and nothing. 


poor, mean or elevated. It has as much delight 
in conceiving an Iago as an Imogene. What 


shocks the virtuous philosopher delights the | 


cameleon poet. It does no harm from its relish 
of the dark side of things, any more than from 
its taste of the bright one, because they both end 
in speculation. 


he is continually in for and filling some other 
body. The sun, the moon, the sea,and men and 
women, who are creatures of an impulse, are 
poetical, and have ahout them an fe nl 
attribute ; the poet has none, no identity ; he is 
certainly the most unpoetical of all God’s crea- 
tures. If, then, he has no self ; and if I am a 
poet, where is the wonder that I should say, I 
would write no more? Might I not at that very 
instant have been cogitating on the characters of 





Saturn and Ops? It isa wretched thing to con- 


They will be, not from || 


It has no | 
character ; it enjoys light and shade; it lives in | 
a gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich or | 


A poet is the most unpoetical of | 
anything in existence, because he has no identity ; , 
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fess; but it is a very fact, that not one word I 
ever utter can be taken for granted as an opinion 
growing out of my identical nature. How can 
it, when I have no nature? When lamina 
room with people, if I am free from speculating 
on creations of my own brain, then, not myself 
goes home to myself; but the identity of every 
one in the room begins to press upon me, so that 
I am in a very little time annihilated ; not only 
among men, but in a nursery of children it 
would be the same. I know not whether I 
make myself wholly understood ; I hope enough 
to make you see that no dependence is to be 
placed on what I said that day.” 





Now this want of identity, as Keats calls 
it, has been more or less the characteristic of 
artists of all kinds, who have been endowed 
only with the first, or sensual degree of genius. 
In Keats, the preponderence of this nature 
was, however, overwhelming, especially in the 
earlier portion of his career. A great revolu- 
tion must have occurred in his views, if not in 
his character, had he lived a year or two longer 
than he did; but, as it happened, it was im- 
possible that his poetry, as a general thing, 
should be other than sensual or literal, and, for 
the most part, opposed in quality to the sensu- 
ous or interpretative. We hold it to be out of 
the question, that Keats, with such a physical 
organization as his, could have ever entirely 
escaped from the preponderance of sense in his 
character and writings; but a year or two 
more of reflection and emotion must have led 
him to the determinate and deliberate adoption 
of a creed of some sort or other, if it had been 
no other than the wretched one, that all creeds 
are worthless; and this would have been an 
immense accession to his mental power. A 
man without a belief is like a man without a 
back-bone. Keats made the very common 
mistake of preferring the true to the good ; 
for his rejection of all opinions was nothing 
more than his refusal to accept of any but such 
as seemed demonstrably true. Had he lived 
to think and feel more deeply than he did ; 
had his thoughts and feelings been more ordi- 
narily oceupied than they were, about the in- 
terests and mysteries of the immortal spirit, 
despair must have chased him from the regions 
of indifference; Goodness would probably 
have asserted her authority over formal Truth, 
to which she is the only guide; and, finally, 
commanded by her, he would have chosen 
some star to steer by, although compelled to do 
so in the full assurance that it was, at best, 
but an approximation to the, perhaps, undis- 
coverable pole of absolute verity. 

Our next extract shall be one in wh 
mere onesidedness of vision and defect of 
human love demand to be regarded as more 
than ordinary universality of mind and eleva- 
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tion of fecling. The letter is to his brother in 
America, who had recently been married :— 


“ Notwithstanding your happiness and your | 


recommendations, I hope I shall never marry ; 


though the most beautiful creature were waiting | 
for me at the end of a journey or a walk, though | 
the carpet were made of silk, and the curtain of | 
the morning clouds, the chairs and sofas stuffed | 
with cygnet’s down, the food manna, the wine | 


beyond claret, the window opening on Win- 
dermere, I should not feel, or rather my happi- 
ness should not be so fine; and my solitude is 
sublime. Then, instead of what I have described, 
there is a sublimity to welcome me home, the 


roaring of the wind is my wife, and the stars | 


through my window panes are my children. 
The mighty abstract idea of beauty in all things 
I have, stifles the more divided and minute do- 
mestic happiness. An amiable wife and sweet 


children, | contemplate as parts of that beauty, | 


but I must have a thousand of those beautiful 
particles to fill up my heart. I feel more and 
more every day, as my imagination strengthens, 


that I do not live in this world alone, but ina | 


thousand worlds. No sooner am I alone, than 
the shapes of Ethie greatness are stationed 
around me, and serve my spirit the office which 
is equivalent toa king’s bodyguard. ‘Then 
tragedy, with sceptred pall, comes sweeping 
by.” According to my state of mind, I am with 
Achilles shouting in the trenches, or with Theo- 


critus in the vales of Sicily, or throw my whole | 


being into Teiolus, and repeating those lines, ‘ I 
wander like a lost soul along the Stygian bank, 
staying for waftage.’ 
volu 
be Those things, combined with the opin- 


ion I have formed of the quality of women, who | 


appear to me as children, to whom I would 
rather give a sugar-plum than my time, form a 
barrier against matrimony which I rejoice in.” 


Let our readers judge whether this letter in” | 


dicates a mind above or below the enjoyment 


of domestic relationships. The most excellent | 


notion that Keats can form to himself of a 
wife, is ‘* 
of being rendered more tempting to sense by 


I melt into the air with a | 
ystuousness so delicate that I am content to 


a 


a beautiful creature,” who is capable | 


silken carpets, feather-stuffed so as, Burgundy, | 


and a lodging at Ambleside. With such views, 
the young poet did very well to remain con- 


' 


tented with the roaring of the wind for his | 


wife; but he ought not to have held up 


his power of being so easily satisfied, as a | 


mark of distinction beyond those who, while 
they are awake to all the wonder and beauty 
of material nature, are cognizant likewise of 
the deeper and more religious worth of human- 
ity, and alive to the ‘‘ever new delight”’ 
which arises out of woman’s harmonizing con- 
trasts with man, and out of her delicate and 
love-produeing subordination to him. 

A short period before his death, Keats fell 
violently in love. In his letters we have a few 
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| mian; she has a rich eastern look, she has fine 
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vivid glimpses of the young lady. Here are 
two which show that the lover was faithful to 
what seems to have been his ideal, at the time 
when he was ‘ fancy free.”’ 


“ She is not a Cleopatra, but at least a Char- 


eyes and manners; when she comes into the 
roomshe makes the same impression as the 
beauty of a leopardess; she is too fine and con- 
scious of herself to repulse any man that may 
address her, from habit she thinks that nothing 
particular: \ always find myself more at ease 
with such a woman.” 

“She is a fine thing, speaking in a worldly 
way, tor there are two distinct tempers of mind 
in which we judge of things—the worldly, 
theatrical, and pantomimical, and the unearthly, 
spiritual, and ethereal. In the former, Bona- 
parte, Logl Byron, and the Charmian, hold the 
first place in our minds. In the latter, John 
Howard, Bishop Hooc-r, rocking his child's 
cradle, and you, my ¢«ar sister, are the con- 
quering feelines. As a man of the world, I 
love the rich talk of a Sharmian; as an eternal 
being, I love thought of you. I should like her 
to ruin me, and I should like you to save me.” 


This last sentence, though it sounds very 
like nonsense, is, nevertheless, an important 
one. It is obvious that when Keats wrote it, 





the first alternative would have seemed pre- 
ferable to the second. Indeed, his subsequent 
story shows beyond doubt that ‘* the worldly, 
theatrical, and pantomimical,”’ vastly out- 
weighed, in the poet’s practical estimation, the 
‘unearthly, spiritual, and ethereal.”” This 
* Charmian,’’ whatever the fair qualities of 
mind and heart of which she may have been 
possessed, soon engrossed the whole of Keats’ 
being, simply by the peculiar character of her 
personal attractions. 

Mr. Milnes has perceived the liability of 
Keats’ nature to the charge we are now making 
against it, and he defends him upon the 
plea of youth, and an ardent temperament. 
Could we have convinced ourselves of the 
validity of this plea, our readers should have 
heard nothing of the present complaint ; but 
we are persuaded that the quality under dis- 
cussion was vitally inherent in the nature of 
Keats; that is to say, that it not only affected 
his life and writings, but entered into his ideal 
of what was desirable. A man is to be judged 
not so much by what he outwardly is, as by 
what he wishes to become. Let Keats be 
judged out of his own mouth: ‘IT have been 
hovering for some time between an exquisite 








sense of the luxurious, and a love for philozo- 
Were I caleulated for th Jormer T | 


the 


| should be glad; Wat, as Iam not (his health 
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. | 
was then breaking down) I shall turn all my 
soul to the latter.”’ 


Mr. Milnes tells us that— 


“ Keats’ health does not seem to havé pre- 
vented him from indulging somewhat in that 
dissipation which is the natural outlet for the 
young energies of ardent temperaments, uncon- 
scious of how scanty a portion of vital strength 
had been allotted to him; buta strictly regulated 
and abstinent life would have appeared to him 
pedantic and sentimental. He did not, how- 
ever, to any serious extent, allow wine to usur 
on his intellect, or games of chance to impair his 
means, for in his letters to his brothers he speaks 
of having drunk too much as of a piece of rare 
joviality,” &c. 


We repeat, that we do not believe Keats’ 
dissipation, such as it was, to have been the 
spontaneous outbreak of the ‘* young energies 
of an ardent temperament.” To us, Keats 
seems to have pursued the pleasures and 
temptations of sense, rather than to have been 

ursued hy them. We often find him feasting 
coolly over the imagination of sensual enjoy- 
ment. ‘‘ Talking of pleasure, this moment I 
was writing with one hand, and with the other 
holding to my mouth a nectarine. Good God! 
how fine! it went down soft, pulpy, slushy, 
oozy,—all its delicious embonpoint melted down 
my throat like a large beautified strawberry.” 
He sometimes aspires to be thought a tippler, 
gamester, &e., but it is with the air of an un- 
ripe boy, awkwardly feigning the irregularities 
of a man. 

We have not noticed one-fourth of the pas- 
sages which we had marked for quotation, as 
corroborating our views upon this point ; but 
one proof is as good as a thousand, and we are 
glad to turn from this part of our task to the 
more agreeable duty of showing the truth of 
our assertion that the mind of Keats, before its 
withdrawal from the world, was upon the eve 
of a great intellectual and moral alteration. 

It must be remembered that our present 
purpose is to examine the character of Keats, 
solely in order to the illustration of his poetry, 
and of the species of poetry to which it be- 
longs. Otherwise we should have gone more 
fully into the cireumstances whereby the moral 
agency of young Keats is partly unburdened 
of the responsibility of much temporarily de- 
fective fecling, and erroneous thought. As it 
is, we can only take a hasty glance at two or 
three of those circumstances. ‘‘ His mother, 
a lively and intelligent woman, was supposed 
to have prematurely hastened the birth of 
John by her passionate love of amusement, 
though his constitution at first gave no signs 
of the peculiar debility of a seventh month's 
child.’ Weats was, moreover, unfortunate, 
we venture to think, in some of the friends, 


| who by their powers and their reputations 
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| were calculated to exert the greatest influence 


upon-him, at the most susceptible period of 
his life. Extremely clever, ‘ self-educated ”’ 
men are not often otherwise than very ill adapt- 
ed to form the standard of moral taste ina 


| young man, unless, indeed, it be by antagonism. 


We fancy that we hear the voice of some of 
Keats’ distinguished preceptors, in such sen- 
tences as the following, ‘‘ Failings I am always 


_ rather rejoiced to find in a man than sorry for it, 


they bring us toa level.” John Keats was, 


however, so vastly superior to even the most 


gifted of his really intimate friends, that their 


|| influence, as far as it was undesirable, could 
| not have endured. 
waning, when he was removed from its sphere 


It was, in fact, rapidly 


by his visit to Italy. Here are a few glimpses 
of an emphatically transitional state : — 


“T have, of late, been moulting, not for fresh 


feathers and wings; they are gone; and in 


their stead I hope to have a pair of sublunary 
I have altered not from a chrysalis into a 
a butterfly, but the contrary.” 

“The most unhappy hours in our lives are 


_ those in which we recollect times passed to our 


If we are immortal, that must 
If I must be immortal, I hope it 


own blushing. 
be the hell. 


_ will be after taking a little of * that watery lab- 


yrinth,” in order to forget some of my school- 
boy days, and others since then.” 

“ A year ago I could not understand in the 
slightest degree Raphael's cartoons ; now I be- 
gin to read them a little.” 

“ From the time you left us our friends say I 


have altered so completely I am not like the 


* * * 


same person. Some think 
I have lost that poetic fire and ardor they say I 


| once had; the fact is, 1 perhaps have, but in- 
| stead of that Ihope I shall substitute a more 
thoughtful and quiet power. 
| tented to read and think, but am seldom haunt- 


I am more con- 


ed with ambitious thoughts. I am scarcely con- 


| tented to write the best verses for the fever 


they leave behind. I want to compose this with- 
out fever: I hope I shall one day.” 


The following sentences are addressed to 


his friend, Mr. J. K. Reynolds : — 


“One of the first pleasures I look to is your 
happy marriage—the more so since I have felt 


the —— of loving a sister-in-law. I did not 
think it possible to become so much attached in 


so short a time; things like these, and they are 
real, have made me resolve to have a care of 
my health. * * * “We 
ean see horribly clear, in the works of such a 
man (Burns), his whole life, as if we were God’s 
spies. . a ° What were 
his addresses to Jean, in the latter part of his 
life, I should not speak to you—yet why not ? 
You are not in the same case—you are in the 
right path, and you shall not be deceived. I 
have spoken to you against marriage, but it was 
general. The prospect to me, in those matters, 





gz 











has been so blank that Ihave not been unwil- 
ling to die.” 


These words, it is true, were written before 
the ‘‘ Charmian”’ fever overtook him, but 
they are enough to show that it must have 
been a fever only, and not the final decision 
and devotion of his being. The next quota- 
tion we make is very curious,— 


“T said if there were three things superior in 
the modern world they were ‘ The Excursion,’ 
‘Haydon’s Pictures, and * Hazlitt’s Depth of 
Taste.’ Not thus speaking with any poor vanity 
that works of genius were the first things in this 
world. No! for that sort of probity and disinter- 
estedness that such men as Bailey possess, does 
hold and grasp the tip-top of any spiritual hon- 
ors that can be paid to anything in this world ; 
and, moreover, ee this feeling at, this pres- 
ent come over me in its full force, I sat down to 
write to you with a grateful heart in that I had 
not a brother who did not feel and credit me 
for a deeper feeling and devotion for his up- 
rightness than for any mark of genius however 
splendid.” 


This is a peculiarly uncomfortable passage. 
It is the phrase of a man who has abandoned a 
lower order of thought and feeling without 
having attained anything more than a foretaste 
of the higher order for which the sacrifice has 
been made. 
did not well know what to do in the novel so- 


ciety of ‘‘Haydon’s Pictures’ and ‘ Haz- | 
litt’s Depth of Taste,’’ and the morality of | 








‘“*The Exeursion ’’ looks as if it |! 





the passage is uneasily arrayed in the self- | 


conscious and somewhat melo-dramatie sublim- 
ity of the wording ; such phrases as, ‘* Does 
hold and grasp the tip-top of any spiritual 
honors,”’ and ‘ in that | had not a brother,”’ 
Ke., being assuredly very unusual modes of 
language when employed in the enunciation of 
the ordinary truth,—that an honest man is the 
noblest work of God. 

The next, and the longest quotation we 
shall make, is valuable on its own account, as 
well as for the manner in which it illustrates 
the transitional and improving condition of 
Keats’ mind. In it Keats falls into the vul- 
gar impiety of juxta-posing our Saviour and 
Socrates, but we fancy that there is also in it 
an earnestness of heart, an inquisitiveness of 
intellect, and a deep thirst for, and even fore- 
taste of, a higher region of existence than had 
as yet been attained by the writer; all of 
which, working together, must ere long have 
awakened him to a perception of the weakness 
of much that he was mistaking for strength, 
toa knowledge of the ruinous falsehood and 
real narrow-mindedness of views which he had 
as yet maintained with a complacent faith in 
the liberality they conferred upon their hold- 
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ers, and to a conviction of the necessity 
of meekly submitting all his faculties to an 
external oracle, if it were only in order to 
their complete artistical cultivation. 


“T have this moment received a note from 
Haslam, in which he writes that he expects the 
death of his father, who has been for some time 
in a state of insensibility ; I shall go to town to- 
morrow to see him. This is the world—thus we 
cannot expect to give away many hours to pleas- 
ure: circumstances are like clouds, continually 
gathering and bursting, while we are laughing. 
The seed of trouble is put into the wide arable 
land events; while we are laughing at 


| sprouts, it grows, and suddenly bears a poision- 


ous fruit which we must pluck. Even so we 
have leisure to reason on the misfortunes of our 
friends ; our own touch us too nearly for words. 


| Very few men have ever arrived at a complete 


disinterestedness of mind—very few have been 


interested by a pure desire of the benefit of 


others. In the greater part of the benefactors 
of humanity some meretricious motive has sul- 
lied their greatness, some melo-dramatic scenery 
has fascinated them. From the manner in which 
I feel Haslam’s misfortune I perceive how far 
I am from any humble standard of disinter- 
estedness; yet this feeling ought to be carried 





to its highest pitch, as there is no fear of its ever | 


injuring society. In wild nature the hawk 
would lose his breakfast of robins, and the robin 
his of worms; the lion must starve as well as 
the swallow. The greater part of men make 
their way with the same instinctiveness, the 
saine unwandering eye from their purposes, the 
same animal eagerness as the hawk; the hawk 
wants a mate, so does man: look at them both, 
they set about it and procure one in the same 
manner; they want both a nest—they both set 
about one in the same manner. The noble ani- 
mal man for his amusement smokes a_ pipe, the 
hawk balances about the clouds; that is the 
only difference of their leisures. This it is that 
makes the amusement of life to a speculative 
mind. I go among the fields and catch a 
glimpse of a stoat or a field-mouse peeping out 
of the withered grass; the creature hath a pur- 
pose, and his eyes are bright with it. go 
amongst the buildings of a city, I see a man 
hurrying along—to what? the creature hath a 
purpose, and his eyes are bright with it. But 
then, as Wordsworth says, ‘we have all a hu- 
man heart. There is an electric fire in human 
nature tending to purity, so that among these 
human creatures there is continually some birth 
of heroism. The pity is that we must wonder 
at it as we should at finding a pearl in rubbish. 
I have no doubt that thousands of people never 
heard of have had hearts completely disinterest- 
ed. I can remember but two: Socrates and 
Jesus. Their histories evince it. What I heard 
Taylor observe with respect to Socrates may be 
said of Jesus—That though he transmitted no 
writing of his own to posterity, we have his 
mind and his sayings and his greatness handed 


to us by others. Even here, though I am pur- | pressed. 


suing the same instinctive course as the veriest | 











| properly. 


— 


animal you can think of, I am, however, young, 

and writing at random; straining after parti- 
cles of light i in the midst of a great darkness, 
without knowing the bearing of any one asser- 
tion, of any one opinion. Yet in this may I not 
be free from sin, may there not be superior be- 
ings amused with any graceful, though instine- 
tive attitude my mind may fall into, as I am en- 
tertained with the alertness of the stoat or the 
dexterity of the deer? Though a quarrel in 
the streets is a thing to be hated, the energies 
displayed in it are fine; the commonest man 
shows a grace in his quarrel. By a superior be- 
ing our reasonings may take the same tone ; 
though erroneous, they may be fine. This is 


the very thing in which consists poetry, and if 


so, it is not so fine a thing as philosophy, for the 
same reason as an eagle is not so fine a thing as 
truth. Give me this credit—do you not think I 
strive to know myself? Give me this credit, 
and you will not think that on my own account 
I repeat the lines of Milton— 


‘How charming is divine philosophy, 
Nor harsh nor crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 


“ No, not for myself, feeling grateful as I do 
to have got into a state of mind to relish them 


experienced ; even a proverb is no proverb to 
you till life has illustrated it. Iam afraid that 
your anxiety for me leads you to fear the vio- 
ence of my temperament, continually smoth- 
ered down; for that reason I did not intend to 
have sent you the following sonnet, but look 
over the two last pages, and see if I have not 
that in me which will bear the buffets of the 
world. It will be the best comment on my son- 
net; it will show you that it was written with 
no agony, but that of ignorance ; with no thirst, 
but that of knowledge when pushed to the 
point; though the first steps to it were through 
my human passions, they went away, and I 
wrote with my mind, and, perhaps, I may con- 
fess, a little bit of my heart. 


“Why did I laugh ...-night ? no voice will tell, 
No god, no demon of severe response, 

Deigns to reply from heaven or from hell: 

Then to my human heart I turn at once— 
Heart! thou and I are here, sad and alone; 

I say, wherefore did I langh ?>—Oh! mortal pain! 
Oh! darkness ! darkness, ever must I moan 

To question heaven and hell and heart in vain— 
Why did I laugh? I know this being’s lease 
My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads, 

Yet could I on this very midnight cease, 

And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds; 
Verse, fame, and beauty, are intense indeed, 

But death intenser, death is life’s high meed. 


“1 went to bed and enjoyed an uninterrupted 
sleep.” 


The above sonnet is remarkably fine and of | 


extreme interest. 
opens on the sun’ 


The cloudy poreh that 
’ of Christianity is often | 


made up of sue th misgivings as are therein ex- | 


The entire passage is valuable, 
moreover, as an n illustrati mn of the laborious in- 


Nothing ever becomes real till it is | 
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trospection which must have been constantly 
exercised by the mind of Keats. This intro- 
spection or self-consciousness is a very impor- 
tant element of the discipline which every 
great artist has probably at some time or other 
undergone, and it is a feature which deserves 
attentive consideration here, inasmuch as_ with 
the peculiar order of poets to which Keats 
must be said to have belonged, at least up to 
the time of the composition of ‘‘ Hyperion,” 
such self-consciousness becomes an integral pro- 
portion of the effect, instead of remaining in 
the background as.a subordinated mean of ob- 
Concerning the characteristic of 
Keats’ poetry we shall presently speak more 
at large. Asa trait of the young poct’s per- 
sonal character, this habitual self-contempla- 
tion accounts for the apparent want of heart 
which sometimes repels us in his letters, and 


which seems to have rendered precarious such 


of his friendships as were not founded upon 
one side or the other, in hero-worship. Lastly, 
of this fragment of a hasty letter itis to be ob- 


served, that while for novelty of isolated 
thoughts and picturesqueness of expression it 
_ has seareely an equal among the brilliant and | 


laborious products of the modern negative and 
transcendental Socinian school, it is also dis- 


| CS ememanesas reese rm — 


' ceeded. 
| Latin and less Greek.”’ 


tinguished from these products by a degree of 
< . t =] 


_consecutiveness and integrity which, two or 


three years later, must have proved fatal to the 
maintenance of the philosophy wherewith those 


| qualities are here associated. 


“Tis life is in his writings, and his poems 
9 


are his works indeed,” says Mr. Milnes of the 





poet ; and with especial truth, of Keats. The | 


external events of his history were not remark- 


_nings, “the proprietor of large livery stables on 
the Pavement in Moorfields.’’ His mother was 
the daughter of Mr. Jennings; he had two 
brothers anda sister. The three brothers seem, 
in their boyhood, which was spent at a good 
second class school, to have been chiefly notable 
for their attachment to pugilistie amusements. 
John’s “indifference to be thought well of as a 
good boy,” was as remarkable as his facility in 
getting through the daily tasks of the school, 
which never seemed to occupy his attention, 
but in which he was never behind the others. 
His skill in all manly exercises, and the per- 
fect generosity of his disposition, made him ex- 


tremely popular. After remaining some time 


at school, his intellectual ambition suddenly 


developed itself; he determined to carry off 
all the first prizes in literature, and he sue- 
He left school, however, with “little 
The twelve hooks of 
the .Encid seem to have constituted the bulk 


of his Latin reading. His acquaintance with 
the Greek Mythology, of which he afterwards 
made such abundant use, was derived chiefly 
from ‘‘ Lempriére’s Dictionary.’’ His parents 
both died while he was young, and his share of 
the property left by them amounted to two thou- 
sand pounds ; enough to have kept any one but 
a poet out of pressing pecuniary difficulty for 
some time ; but we hear of Keats being obliged 
to borrow money soon after he had attained 
his majority. 

On leaving school, John, without having 
his wishes consulted, was apprenticed by his 
guardian toa surgeon at Edmonton, where 
Mr. Cowden Clark became his neighbor and 
friend. Mr. Clark introduced him to the poet 
Spenser, whose writings at once exerted the 
most powerful, and as the readers of Keats 
know, the most lasting effect upon the mind of 
the embryo poet. Chaucer was his next pas- 
sion, and for a short period he seems to have 
been pleased with the writings of Lord Byron. 
In 1817, Keats, being just then come of age, 
published his first volume of poems, which ex- 


hibited much ef unmistakable promise and 


some performance. His most palpable aequisi- 
tion in consequence of this publication was the 


acquaintance of Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Hay- || 


don, Godwin, Bazil Montague, Hazlitt, and 
some others of distinguished literary standing. 
This first volume attracted little or no atten- 
. , ° " . 

tion from the Reviewers. The nature of the 
reception of his second publication, ‘* Endy- 


mion,”’ is well known, although, happily for | 
_ the credit of poets, it turns out that the read- | 


ing public has been grossly mistaken in the 


| effeet which, somehow or other, has been 


_able, and may be given in few words. His | 
: 
father was a person in the employ of Mr. Jen- 


stupidly supposed to have been produced upon 
Keats by that reception. John Keats died of 
inevitable consumption ; and the book before 
us proves past doubt that Blackwood and the 
Quarterly Review have not the dishonor of 
having hastened the poet’s death by one day. 
Visits to Scotland, Devonshire, and the Isle 
of Wight, were made by Keats during the years 
1817 and 1818. In 1819, the great ‘‘ event” 
of his life began to transpire ; we mean the 
love affair, of which something has already 
been said. Concerning this matter we have 
very few details, and from what we can gather 
it seems that the emotion did not arrive at its 
height until Keats was removed from its cause, 
by his journey to Ttaly in the autumn of 1820. 
We quote the following letter, less for its 
own deep and alinost terribly painful interest 
than because it shows that Kezts, contrary to 
what might be supposed by his writings, was 


capable of an intense passion, and that he | 
had, therefore, within him what must subse- | 


quently have given his poetry a significance 
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anyhow, to see her name written, would be more | 
than I can bear. 


a 
| 
| 

| 


| see her — I hear her. 


| England. 
|, the time that I wasa prisoner 

used to keep my eyes fixed on Hampstead all 
day. Then there wasa cood hope of seeing her 
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and substance that are not to be found in the 
works which he lived to produce :— 


Naptes, Nov, 1, 1820. 


“My pear Brown, — Yesterday we were 
let out of quarantine, during which my health 
suffered more from bad air and the stifled cabin 
than it had done the whole voyage. The fresh 
air revived me a little, and I hope I am well 
enough this morning to write you a short, calin 
letter —if that may be called one in which 
Iam afraid to speak of what I would fainest 
dwell upon. As [have gone thus far into it, I 
must goon a little ; perhaps it may relieve the 
load of wretchedness that presses upon me. The 
persuasion that I shall see her no more will kill 


me. My dear Brown, I should have had her 


when Iwas in health, and I should have re- 
mained well. I can bear to die — I cannot bear 
toleave her. Oh God! God! God! everything 
I have in my trunks that reminds me of her, 
goes through me like a spear. The silk-lining 


| she put in my travelling cap scalds my head. 


My imagination is horribly vivid about her: I 
There is nothing in the 
world of sufficient interest to divert me from her 
fora moment. This was the case when I was in 
I cannot recollect without shuddering, 
at ITunt’s, and 


again. Now! Oh that I could be buried near 
where she lives! I am afraid to write to her—to 
receive a letter from her; to see her hand-writ- 
ing would break my heart — even to hear of her 


My dear Brow n, what am I to 


' do? where can I look for consolation or ease ? 


| would kill me. 


| to her. 


|, in my 


/mnuch misery. 


hy the letters of Keats, and of his f 
| Severn, 


If Thad any chance of recovery, this passion 
Indeed, 
my illness, both at your house and at Kentish 
‘Town, this fever has never ceased wearing me 
out. When you write, which you will do imme- 
diately, write to Rome (poste restante,) if she is 


| well and happy; puta mark thus X ; if — 


* * * * 

. My dear Brown, for my sake, be her advo- 
cate forever. Teannot say a word about Na- 
ples; Ido not feel at all concerned in the thou- 
sand novelties around me; Iam afraid to write 
I should like her to know that I do not 
forget her. Oh! drown, I have coals of fire 
breast : it surprises me that the human 
heart is capable of bearing and containing so 
Was I born for this end? God 
bless her, and her mother, and my sister, and 


| George and his wife, and you, and all!” 


The closing scenes of Keats’ life are given 
in the most vivid and heart-rending manner, 
friend Mr. 


the artist, who was with him to the 


through the whole of 








| last hour, and who devoted himself to the dying 


| poet in a wi Ay that deserves the renown which 
| Mr. Milnes’ record will confer upon him. But 


upon these scenes we willingly drop the cur- 


tain, for the painfulness of them is unmixed. 


The ‘‘ Remains,”’ which occupy the greater 
part of Mr Milnes’ second volume, are of 
great interest, as illustrating the growth, and 
suggesting the limits of the poet’s power ; but 
they are, for the most part, of little permanent 
literary value. 

Altogether they will not add to the very 
high reputation cf Keats. The tragedy 
ealled ‘* Otho the Great,” is the most impor- 
tant of these productions. It contains ex- 
tremely little that is truly dramatic ; and that | 
little wants originality, being evidently imitat- 
ed, even to the rhythms of the separate lines, 
from Shakspeare, and more often from that 
had, but very tempting model, Fletcher. 
There is, however, one passage that strikes us 
as being finer, in its peculiar way, than any- || 
thing in the hitherto published writings of | 
Keats. We quote it the more readily, be- | 
cause it stands almost alone, and constitutes | 
the chief right possessed by the tragedy to | 
the time and attention of our readers; for, | 





j 
| 
} 
{ 
| 





I 


highly interesting as the work must be to stu- |! 


dents of poetry, and of the poetical character, 


we are bh und to confess that, on the whole, it | 


exhibits a strange dearth even of the author’s 
common sie. neces. 

The Prince Ludolph, driven mad by the 
sudden discovery of the guilt of his bride, en- 
ters the hanquet-room in which the bridal party 
is assembled : 


LUDOL?PH. 


‘“A splendid company. Rare beauties here ; 
I should have Orphean lips and Plato's fancy, 
Amphion's utterance toned with his lyre, 
Or the dee ‘p key of Jove’s sonorous mouth, 
To give fit salutation. Me thought I heard, 
As I came in, some whispers — what of that! 
*Tis natural men should whisper; at the kiss 
Of Psyche given by Love, there was a buzz 
Among the gods! —and silence as is natural. 
‘These draperies are fine, and being mortal, 
1 should desire no better; yet, in truth, 
There must be some superior costliness, 
Some wider-domed high magnificence ! 
T’would have, as a mortal I may not, 
Hangings of heaven's clouds, purple and gold, 
Slung from the spheres ; gauzes of silver mist, 
Looped up with cords of twisted wreathed light, 
And tasselled round with weeping meteors ! 
These pendent lamps and chandeliers are bright 
As earthly fires from dull dross can be cleansed ; 
Yet could my eyes dvin k up intenser beams 
Undazzled — this is darkness ; when I close 
Lhe se lids , I see Jar Jiercer bril lancies, 
A les fi f 1 she oting stars, 
And spout ing ( daha fons, diamond fires, 
And panting, fountains quit ering w vith de ep glow 3. 
Yes —é/ id 69 ¢ wk—iset not da rk 
* * * 7 £ * 
There shoul t be three more here: 
lor two of them, they ee iy away perhs ups, 
Being gloomy minded, haters of fair revels --- 
Thev know their own th ouchts best. As for the 
third, 
Deep blue eyes --- semi- sh ided in white li ~m 
Finished w t] i i tas shes fine for mor 
Completed by her twin-arched e hon brows ; 
White te miple Ss of ecactest elegan e, 
Of even mou ld, fi Neitous and smooth ; 
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Cheeks fashioned tenderly on either side, 

So perfect, so divine, that our poor eyes 

Are dazzled with the sweet proportioning, 

And wonder that ’tis so--- the magic chance! 

Her nostrils small, fragrant, fairy, delicate, 

Her lips --- I swear no human bones e’er wore 

So taking a disguise.” 

Next in consideration to ‘‘ Otho the Great,” 
stands an attempt in the comic style, called 
“The Cap and Bells.” The humor is of a 
very indifferent vein, depending chiefly upon 
the introduction of slang, or extremely collo- 
| quial phrases, in immediate connection with 
more serious expressions. There are, how- 
ever, frequent touches of charming poetry. 

Of the two following stanzas, the first is as 
/ good an illustration of the mistakes of the 
| poem as the second is of its beauties : — 


| 





“¢Why, Hum, you're getting quite poetical ; 
Those nows you managed in a special style !’ 

‘Tf ever you have leisure, sire, you shall 

| See scraps of mine will make it worth your while; 
|  ‘Tit-bits for Phasbus!—yes, you well may smile.’ 
| ‘Hark! hark! the bells—a little further yet, 

| Good Hum, and let me view this mighty coil.’ 
Then the great emperor full graceful set 

His elbow for a prop, and snuffed his mignonette. 


! 
‘‘ The morn is full of holiday; loud bells 


With rival clamors ring from every spire ; 

Cunningly stationed music dies and swells 

In echoing places, when the winds respire, 

Light flags stream out like gauzy tongues of fire; 

A metropolitan murmur, lifeful, warm, 

Comes from the northern suburbs, rich attire 

Freckles with red and gold the moving swarm; 

While here and there clear trumpets blow a keen 
alarm.” 


Of the lesser poems, ‘‘ The Sone of Four 
PS 





Fairies,” and the fragment called ‘* The Eve | 


_of St. Mark,” deserve especial attention, but 


they are too long to quote. We must close 


| our extracts with a grand and subtle sonnet. 


ON THE SPA. 


“Tt keeps eternal whisperings around 

Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 

Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 
Often ’tis in such gentle temper found, 

That scarcely will the very smallest shell 


Be moved for days from where it sometime fell, 


When last the winds of heaven were unbound. 


|| Oh, ye who have your eyeballs vexed and tired, 
least them upon the wideness of the sea; 


| Oh, ye whose ears are dimmed with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody, 

Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 

Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired!” 

Ere we conclude, we must again entreat 
that we may not be misunderstood in what has 
been put forth by us concerning the short- 
comings of Keats in his character as a_ poet. 
Were we to speak at full all the praise which 
we believe his writings merit, we should satis- 
fy the blindest of his admirers ; but we have 
dwelt rather upon the faults of Keats, be- 
cause while they have been very much less 
generally perceived than his excellences, the 


| taste. 


| 


i 


perception of them is by no means of less | 


importance to the health of English literature. 
When we remember that poets are uncon- 
sciously received in the world as the highest 
authorities upon matters of feeling, and there- 
fore of morals, we cannot think that we have 
dwelt even fully enough upon the deficiencies 
of the last phase which our poetry has as- 
sumed. We console ourselves with the assur- 
ance that it is a phase which cannot be an 
enduring one. Poetry in England has passed 
through three great epochs, and is now in the 
carly youth of the fourth, and let us hope 
the noblest. 


ton, the muse at last endeavored to be some- 


thing other and more than these ; with Cowley | 


and his train, she affeeted elaborate, arti- 
ficial, and meretricious ornament ; but the re- 
action appeared in that school of sensible poets, 
of which Dryden and Pope were the chief 
doctors ; we are now returning to the right 
path ; nothing can be more laudable than have 
been the a/ms of most of our modern poets, 
and we found our extraordinary hopes of the 
final success of the school, less upon any ear- 
nest we have received of the harvest than upon 
the incontrovertible truth that ‘* whatsoever 
we desire in youth, in age we shall plentifully 
obtain.” 

It remains for us to assure our readers that 
Mr. Milnes, whose prose style is the complet- 
est, in its happy way, that we are acquainted 
with, has executed his task with accomplished 


tobiography of a brother poet, as Mr. Milnes 
his done, without having once overstepped the 


modest office of an ‘ editor,”’ is an exhibition 


of selfdenial which is now as rare as it is | 


worthy of imitation. — North British Re- 
view. 


Mr Murray announces ‘‘ A History of the 
Sikhs,” from the pen of Capt. Joseph Cun- 
ningham of the Bengal engineers. Capt. 
Cunningham is the eldest son of Allan Cun- 
ningham, the poet ; and his book will contain 
the results at onee of his own observation and 
research and of his eight years’ official experi- 
ence as assistant political agent on the north- 


west frontier, — first to Sir Claude Wade and | 


afterwards to Col. Richmond, Mr. Clerk, the 
Governor of Bombay, and to the late Major 
Broadfoot. Capt. Cunningham was long a 
resident in the present seat of war in Mooltan ; 
and was honorably mentioned in Sir Harry 
Smith’s Aliwal despatch, and in the Sutlej 
despatches of Lord Hardinge and Lord 
Gough. 


Natural and religious, almost | 
by compulsion, nearly till the time of Mil- 


For a poet to have conducted the au- | 
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AN EPISODE OF THE INSURRECTION OF JUNE. 





During a lengthened residence near the 
| Boulevart du Temple, I had frequently occa- 
sion to pass near a lad of about seventeen 
_ years of age, who was constantly to be met 
‘with in front of the Thédtre Historique, 
and whose occupation, if occupation it could 
be termed, almost entirely consisted in per- 
'forming small jobs, running errands, and 
| playing with others of his own age and station 
at the games peculiar to the Parisian gamin. 
| From ‘eight in the morning until eleven at 
night, he was always to be seen near the same 
| | spot. His extremely intelligent countenance, 
which was also very handsome, had attracted 
| my attention to him, and [ more than once 
“engaged: him to carry letters and go upon 
commissions, in the performance of which he 
evinced a quickness and an aptitude that was 
‘unusual even among the lads of his own class, 
clever and shrewd as they always are. His 
| good-humor also was unfailing, even when 
| tried to the utmost by a long run of ill-luck 
at the jew de bouchon. I never, indeed, saw 
him pe of temper for a single moment. 
None of his companions could ‘compete with 
him, either in repartee or raillery, although, 
he it observed, he never turned his powers in 
that line to an ill-natured purpose. In addi- 
tion to this, his honesty was unimpeachable, 
and it was through his possessing that virtue 
to a very high degree, that I became well 
_ acquainted with him. One evening I had 
bought a quantity of books at an old stall 
'in the neighborhood of the Café Ture, and 
had employed Julien Letourneur, for that 
was the name of the gamin, to carry them 
home for me. On arriving at my apartments, 
I put into his hand, what I thought was a 
franc, and dismissed him: a few hours after- 
| wards [I was retiring to bed, when I heard a 
| ring at the bell, and on my opening the door 
| Julien entered and immediately cried out, 
| ‘Monsieur, [ have come to inform you that 
you gave me a twenty frane piece this eve- 
ning, and as you must have done so by mis- 
take, L have brought it back again, car U'hon- 
_neur avant tout. I should have returned be- 
fore, only I did not discover that I had re- 
| ceived a gold piece, until a few moments ago, 
just after I left the door of the ‘ Folies,’ 
_ where I have been selling contremarques all 
1 the evening. I am certain it was monsieur 
i who gave me | the louis, for I have received 
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nothing but coppers, for the seats at the Folies 
are not so expensive as those of the Gymnase 
or Variétés, which, I presume, are the thea- 
tres frequented by monsieur. Now copper 
money is larger than a louis, while a frane, on 
the contrary, is of the same size, so said I to 
myself, when I found the gold piece in my 
pocket, on counting the receipts of the eve- 
ning, ‘Julien! it must be the Monsieur 
d’ Anglais that gave it you.” Upon which I 
made one run along the Boulevart, and here 
I am.” 

With these words he presented me with the 
louis. 

‘‘ Honesty, where dost thou conceal thy- 
self?”’ I said, mentally quoting from ‘‘ Monte 
Christo,”’ as I gazed upon the miserable, 
though clean blouse of the gamin, who in all 


probability had never during the whole course | 
of his life, been the possessor of a tithe of | 


the sum I had unintentionally given him. 
** You are an honorable lad, Julien,’’ I con- 
tinued aloud, 
warded.”’ 


‘How so?” returned the gamin, “TI have | 


merely done my duty ; one may be poor with- 
out being a thief, and a paltry thief I should 
have been, had I kept possession of the 
piece.” 

“At any rate, you shall be no loser by 
your honest conduct,”’ I replied, ‘for the 
louis is yours, really and truly yours, for I 
make you a present of it.” 

‘What, monsieur! a gold piece for me!’ 
cried the lad, evidently overjoyed. ‘ Oh 
how happy my father will be, it will help him 
to purchase the coat he is so much in want 
of.”’ 

‘You have got a father living then, Ju- 
lien?”’ I asked. 

“Tee ah 
homme.” 

‘“‘T wonder at his not trying to procure you 
some fixed occupation,” I observed, ‘ for al- 


was the reply, “un brave 


though you are an honest young fellow, still | 


your mode of living is decidedly vagrant, and 
not altogether respectable.” 

‘That is not the fault of the old man,”’ re- 
plied Julien, ‘ his desire is to see me settled, 
but somehow or other I was never able to fix 
myself down to any employment, do what [ | 
eould. 


wrong, but we cannot change our natures.’ 











Ti 
| 


and deserve to be well re- | 


I am sorry for it, for I am aware it is | 
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As it was getting lite, I dismissed the lad 
for the night, bidding him eall upon me the 
following morning, as I was anxious to learn 
something more about him. On his return I 
discovered that he was the son of an old sol- 


_dier, who had served in the Imperial Guard, 


during the latter years of Napoleon’s power, 
and had made the campaign of Russia, where 
he had been disabled from ever again joining 
in active service; but notwithstanding the 


' wounds he had received, he had been unable 
to get a birth in the Hopital des Invalides, or 


to obtain a pension. The veteran, who had 
been employed for some years as concierge in 
a small house situated in a street near the Rue 
du Temple, had been extremely anxious to 
bring up his son as a commis in a shop or an 
office, but the volatile disposition of the youth 
prevented this intention from being carried 
into execution, and although Julien had re- 
ceived a very tolerable education, he could 
never be induced to follow any settled employ- 
ment; and to the sorrow of his father, he 
passed the whole of his time, as I have al- 
ready observed, in loitering on the boulevarts 
and playing at the jew de bouchon in front of 
the theatres, except when performing some 


_ temporary commission, or disposing of contre- 
marques at the doors of the Gateété, the Fol- 


tes, or the Délassements Comiques. 

On my expostulating with him in a friendly 
manner, on his vagabond mode of living, and 
attempting to prove how little respectable it 
was, Julien informed me, that the only fixed 
career it would be possible for him to follow, 
would be that of a soldier. 

‘“* My father was one,”’ he observed, some- 
what proudly, ‘‘and has bled in defence of 
his country ; I intend to imitate his example, 
hut I cannot enlist at present, for I am only 
seventeen ; next year, however, I shall be old 


enough, and shall enroll myself in a regiment | 


of tiratlleurs.”’ 

“Why in a regiment of tirailleurs?”’ was 
my very natural question. 

‘‘ Because they serve in Africa, and are 
often engaged with the Arabs,’’ cried Julien, 
enthusiastically. ‘IT should hate to be a sol- 
dicr during a time of peace, and have nothing 
to do but to mount guard and perform other 
corvées of the same description. No! that 
would never do; better spend one’s whole 
La querre, la 
guerre pour mot, for with war comes promo- 
tion, and I should like to be an officer, it 
would make my father so proud.” 

‘You love your father, then, very much ? 

« Love him,” exclaimed the lad, “ I would 
die for the old man, if that could do him any 


” 
eood. 
tw] 


” 











And from the earnest manner in which he 
spoke, it was evident that Julien Letourneur 


meant what he said. 
no 


It was on the night of the 25d of February | 
(three months after the above conversation), | 
shortly after the murderous and ill-fated volley | 


fired by the fourteenth regiment of the line 
upon an inoffensive crowd in front of the 
Hotel des Affairs Etrangéres, which inexpli- 
cable act, indeed, mainly brought about the 


consummation of the Revolution, by exciting | 


the populace to an ungovernable state of fury 
and exasperation, that I was proceeding as 
fast as I could along the boulevart St. Martin, 
by scrambling over the innumerable barricades 
which were rising at short distances from each 
other. On arriving at the barricade just above 
the Théatre de la Port St. Martin, I thought 
I recognized one of the voices of those en- 
gaged in digging up the pavement, and, upon 
looking at the speaker, I found I was not mis- 


taken, for the voice belonged to Julien Le-| 
tourneur, who appeared to be the very life | 
and soul of the hardworking, but enthusiastic 


band ; at one moment he would work fiercely 
at tearing up the pavement, at another he 
would leap upon the rising barricade and 
exhort his companions to exert themselves to 


the uttermost, in order that all should be pre 


pared before the municipal guards and the 
line should come up. 
] 


“ Well, Julien, mon ami,” I exclaimed, || 
addressing him, ‘‘ you are about to have some | 


sharp work.”’ 


‘‘Yes, monsieur,”’ he returned, ‘ we are 


going to pay off those gueur de municipane 
in their own coin, que le diuble les enporte, 


they killed two friends of mine this afternoon | 


in the faubourg du Temple, mais je les ven- 


gerai,” he added, with glistening eyes, “ for I | 


have a musket and its bayonet in yonder cor- 
ner, all I want are cartridges, and if the na- 
tional guard take part with us to-morrow 
morning, which I am certain they will, we 
shall have plenty of ammunition from the 
marries, and then ‘a bas les Munieipaue,’ 
‘a bas la Royautée, ‘vive la République?” 

It is not my intention to give any descrip- 
tion of the Revolution of February, as the 
subject is become threadbare, hut to confine 


myself to observing that one of the foremost | 


at the attack of the military post of the 
Chateau d’Eau, on the Place du Palais Royal, 
was this young lad, who used his musket on 
that occasion as if he had heen a soldier frem 
his infancy. He was one of those who hore 
the throne from the Tuilleries, and paraded it 
along the Boulevarts to the column of Liberty 


at the Bastile, where a bonfire was made of 


the gilded chair, which had a few hours 
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that moment an obscure exile flying towards a 
foreign shore. 

After the proclamation of the Republie by 
' the Provisional Government, Julien Letour- 
'neur was one of the first of the Parisian 
gamins who enlisted in the garde mobile, 
raised by Lamartine, and thus the dearest 
wish of his heart was satisfied, for he had to 
all intents and purposes become a soldier. It 
is true, then, many people cavilled at and 
turned into derision those battalions of little 
boys, as they termed them, — others blamed 
the want of foresight shown by Lamartine in 
forming a corps which, it was asserted, would 
in the event of an insurrection certainly side 
with that portion of the populace from which 
they had sprung. It was putting it in the 
|| power of the people, — such were the argu- 
ments used, —to overturn everything, were 
they so disposed, for it was asserted that the 
garde mobile could seareely be expected to 
- fire — thei ir fathers, brothers, and friends. 
How those who argued thus, wronged the 
_ brave por devoted corps, which, during the 
H dreadful events of June, so nobly and gal- 
lantly underwent the baptéme du feu, and 

saved the cause of order, at the same time 

| that its members conquered for themselves a 
marked and distinguished place in the army 
|| of their country. 

On the elections taking place for the pur- 
pose of the soldiers of the garde mobile 
naming their own officers, Julien Letourneur, 
~who had become an universal favorite in his 
battalion, was raised to the rank of sergeant ; 
had he, indeed, been a few years older, he 
would certainly have been elected an officer, 
such was the esteem his comrades bore him. 
He called upon me, in his new uniform, on 
the day the colors were distributed at the Are 
du Triomphe, aud triumphantly called my at- 
, tention to the silver-laced stripes on_ his 
sleeves. One circumstance, however, appeared 
to somewhat damp his joy, namely, that the 
officers and soldiers of the line evidently 
looked upon him and his comrades with un- 
disguised disdain, and neither mixed freely 
with them. or even admitted them to be sol- 
diers. There was, perhaps, some jealousy 
1 which caused them to act in this manner, 
the officers and sergeants of the line grumbled 
at the young men and boys, who had 
never scen any serviee, wearing epaule ‘ttes and 


} i| 


id . 
Wie of 


laced stripes, heing thus put on an equality 
with those who had gained their steps by long 
| and arduous service. Julien, indeed, informed 
) me that several duels had taken place between 


| Some of the gard. 
the dragoon and infantry regiments, which 


mobile and the soldiers of 


before borne the weight of its royal master, at | had returned to the capital. 





| counted on that corps not only not acting with 
| the government, but 


for | 


ga rde 


This was frater- 
nity with a vengeance. 

‘They little know us, or rather pretend not 
to know us,” observed the young sergeant, 
‘but if ever we have an opportunity, we will 
prove to the regulars that although we are not, 
perhaps, as yet, so well disciplined, we are, not- 
withstanding, quite as brave as they are ; point 
out to the gamin of Paris the road to danger, 
and I promise you that he will march upon it 
at once, for he understands neither the mean- 
ing nor nature of fear.”’ 

The youth spoke prophetically, for notwith- 
standing the bravery and discipline of the line, 
shown before the barricades of June, no doubt 
can exist that had not the garde mohile acted 
as they did on that occasion, victory would 
have declared itself on the side of the insur- 
gents. The upholders of the cause of order, 
therefore, instead of seeking to attack the 
conduct of Lamartine, and attempting to lower 
him in the estimation of his countrymen and 
the world at large, ought to acknowledge, as 
eventually they will, and if they do not, his- 
tory will acknowledge it for them, that to 
Lamartine’s idea of raising the corps of the 
mobile is owing the triumph of the 
moderate over the red republicans. 

After the above interview with Julien Le- 
tourneur, I seldom had an opportunity of 
speaking to him, in consequence of his being 
almost constantly engaged in attending to his | 
military duties. I frequently, however, saw | 
him parading with his battalion, which appear- 
ed to become daily more disciplined and 
soldierlike ; indeed, a corporal of the line, | 
who was employed as one of the military in- | 
structors to the corps, informed me that he | 
had never before met with reeruits so docile, 
or who displayed such aptitude. 

‘The Parisian gamins,”’ he said, ‘* seemed 
to learn by intuition, and made more progress 
ina month than the conscripts he had previ- 
ously had to deal with, in the course of half a | 
year’s constant drill and exercise.” 

The fatal 22d of June arrived, the garde 
mobile was called out to attack the barricades | 
raised by the insurgents, who, it appe ared, 


a ieneiinell 





on its siding with them- | 
Tlow those infatuated men were de- | 
ceived, is well known, for the garde mobile 
remained true to its colors, and marched 
against the defenders of the barrieades as reso- 
lutely as though they had been foreign enemies | 
although among those very insurgents upon 
which they fire d: were the fathers and brothers of 
many of the devoted youths who thus sacri- | 
fieed their natural feelings to their sense of 
duty and discipline. 


selves. 
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Although a foreigner, [ was a member of 
the National Guard, and was doing duty on 
the 25th with my company at the upper end of 
_the Boulevart St. Martin, when I saw a 
_brancard with a wounded garde mobile upon 
it earried by. I should not have paid much 
attention to this cireumstance—for wounded 
men were constantly passing, as a dreadful 
| combat was going on near the Café Ture,— 
had I not recognized in the pale face of the 
sufferer the features of Julien Letourneur. I 
instantly ran up to him, and having stopped 
the bearers of the brancard, requested them 
_ to carry the wounded youth to my apartment, 
where he would be able to receive better at- 
tendance than in a crowded ambulance. My 
wish was complied with, and Julien was a few 
minutes afterwards laid upon my bed, where 
he was immediately visited by an American 
medical gentleman who resided in the same 
_house. The poor fellow was dreadfully 
/ mangled, his body being almost riddled with 
bullets, and it was evident that he could not 

survive any length of time. Julien, who was 








| perfectly conscious, soon saw, by the surgeon’s 
| grave countenance, that his fate was sealed, 
and turning to me, exclaimed, 

‘* CYtoyen, Lam glad I am about to die, for 
life now would be a burden to me ; am I not a 
parricide? yes, mon Dieu! a parricide !”’ 

“A parricide!’’ I ejaculated with a shud- 
der, for I guessed the truth at once, and I was 
right, for a most horrible event had just taken 
place. The battalion to which Julien Letour- 

neur belonged, had been, like all those of the 

garde mobile, constantly in the thickest of the 
fight, and the young sergeant had distinguished 
himself in the most brilliant manner ; indeed, 
| had he survived, there is no doubt that he 
would have been decorated with the Legion of | 
| Honor. During the attack upon a barricade | 
near the Café Ture, he had taken the place of | 
| his lieutenant, who had just fallen, and was 
| leading on his comrades, when the chief of the | 
| barricade leaped up and levelled his musket at | 
him. Julien, however, had raised his gun at | 








the same moment, and fired at the insurgent, 
who tottered and fell dead over the barricade, 
right before the feet of his own son, for it was 


no other than André Letourneur who had been | 


thus killed. The old soldier of the Imperial 


Guard, who had been spared by death through- | 
out all the dangers of the Russian campaign, | 


was thus sent to his last account in a street 


combat with his own countrymen, and by a | 
On recognizing 


shot fired by his only child. 
the corpse of his father, Julien gave a scream 


of horror, and remained motionless, as if turned | 
At this moment his company was | 
forced to retreat, but the young sergeant, how- | 
ever, moved not, but remained gazing upon | 


to stone. 


that one dead body, until a general volley 
from the barricade and the adjoining windows, 
stretched him almost lifeless upon the ground. 
A few generous comrades, at the risk of their 
own lives, rushed up to the spot, 2nd bore him 
away. 


It was in vain that I attempted to console | 


the unfortunate youth, and to persuade him 


that no possible blame could be attached to | 


what he had done, either by God or man ; all 
the answer I could obtain was, ‘‘ J’ uz tué mon 
pere, mon bon pére, je suis mandit.”” In vain 
did a pious and gentle priest utter holy words of 


comfort, and essay to calm that agonized spirit, | 


before it departed forever ; for to every observa- 
tion, Julien answered, ‘‘ There is no absolution 
in heaven for a parricide!”’ and, with despair 


in his heart, he turned his face to the wall, 


and expired. 

Thus died Julien Letourneur, one of the 
bravest and most energetic members of that 
brave and energetic band, the garde mobile. 
** Requiescat in pace.” 

Anathema, Maranatha, be all civil war ; An- 
athema, Maranatha, be all who excite their 
countrymen to turn their bayonets and aim their 
muskets at each other’s hearts. Anathema, 
Maranatha, be all, who, to serve their own ambi- 
tious projects, excite the people of one land, 
and one tongue, to fall out and shed each 
other’s blood.”.— New Monthly Magazine. 





To those who think the subject worth at- 
tention, this volume will furnish data for ex- 
amining the resemblances that have been ob- 
served and the differences detected in the 

prose fictions, published separately under the 
| ‘ear — 
names of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 











| We do not knew that it will settle the ques- 


POEMS BY CURRER, ELLIS, AND ACTON BELL. 


tion as to whether the writers are identical or 
merely akin. The mass of the poems in this 
volume are occasional, and often on such com- 
mon subjects as are usually found in ‘‘ miscel- 
lanies ;”’? the more peculiar pieces (as far as 
subject is concerned) are chiefly by Currer 
Bell, but furnish little means of judging ; 
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since all the Bells selected incidents and _per- 
sons of a singular character, produced by cir- 
cumstances of a rare kind, or arising from iso- 
lated nodes of life. In the prose works, the 
story, however strange and coarse, was con- 
| sistent with itself, and distinct, in its purpose. 
| In the larger narrative poems by Currer Bell, 
| both these qualities are wanting; there is 
often neither head nor tail: or, when the story 
is distinctly told, it is not only unlikely, but 
| inconsistent with itself. As far as execution 
is concerned, the poems under the signature of 
Currer are entitled to the preéminence. They 
exhibit more power and possess a greater in- 
terest : but this is not conclusive as to differ- 
ence of authorship. Part of the comparative 
inferiority of the others may arise from the 
_ greater quietness of a small or the triteness of 
a common subject ; it may be accident or even 
art. 

The essence of poetry —that quality so 
difficult to define yet so easy to recognize — is 
rare in the volume. Of the formal and see- 
ondary properties there is a good deal. The 
poems have frequently much strength of 
thought and vigor of diction, with a manner 
which, though degenerating into mannertsm, 
is very far removed from commonplace ; while 
in the poorest ‘ stanzas,” without a subject at 
all, there is still a style which separates them 
from the effusions of poetasters. The effeet of 
the volume, however, is by no means propor- 
tioned to the abilities possessed by the authors. 
The novels of the Bells have stopped short of 
an excellence that seemed attainable, from ill- 
chosen subjects, alike singular and coarse. 

| This defect is visible enough in the poems ; 
but a greater cause of ill-suecess is a disregard 
of the nature of poetical composition. Where 
the knack or gift exists, verse can possibly be 
written with as much certainty as prose, if 
with less readiness and in less abundance: 


| but the result is the kind of poetry which is 


not endured by gods, men, or bookstalls. If 
the structure of the piece does not require 
more thought than in prose, it requires as 
much ; and, most assuredly, an incident or a 
narrative that would never be ventured in 
plain prose, is not from its excess of incon- 
gruity adapted to verse. Yet ‘ Pilate’s Wife’s 
Dream,”’ ‘ Gilbert,’’ and perhaps nearly all 
the story pieces by Currer Bell. are really in 
this predicament. As regards the sentiments 
and ‘composition’ of poetry, there is no 
| doubt but that a careful selection of the 
| thoughts, and the exercise of the labor lime 
| are more essential than in prose. Few persons 
| who write down any sudden thoughts that 
| strike them would dream of publishing them 
| in prose ; and wherefore in verse? A prom- 











ising idea rises in the poet’s mind, and he com- 
mits it to paper; but time is needed to test its 
value — careful labor to elicit its full propor- 
tion, and to clothe it in the most apt language ; 
after all, it may be doomed to the flames, as 
falling short of necessary excellence. We 
suspect such kind of care has not been be- 


stowed upon this volume: the indispensable | 


arts of selection and of blotting are yet to he 
learned by the Bells. If, as seems not un- 
likely, they are infected with a rage for literary 
experiment and an itch of writing, they will 
by no means fulfil the expectation which some 
have formed of them, or even hold their 
ground ; especially as their experience or their 
taste seems limited to one kind of life, and that 
both peculiar and extreme. 

One merit belonging to the Bells, especially 
to Currer, is occasionally found in these pieces, 
—an easy naturalness, that imparts strength 
to common things without impairing their 
homely truth. Such are these lines ; which, 
however, open a tale without intelligible drift. 


** MEMENTOS. 

« Arranging long-locked drawers and shelves 
Of cabinets shut up for years, 
What a strange task we’ve set ourselves ! 
How still the lonely room appears ! 
How strange this mass of ancient treasures; 
Mementos of past pains and pleasures ; 
These volumes clasped with costly stone, 
With print all faded, gilding gone ; 
These fans of leaves, from Indian trees — 
These crimson shells, from Indian seas — 
These tiny portraits set in rings — 
Once, doubtless, deemed such precious things ; 
Keepsakes bestowed by Love on Faith, 
And worn till the receiver’s death ; 
Now stored with cameos, china, shells, 
In this old closet’s dusty cells. 


“‘T scarcely think, for ten long years, 
A hand has touched these relies old; 
And, coating each, slow-formed, appears, 
The growth of green and antique mould. 


** All in this house is mossing over; 
All is unused, and dim and damp: 
Nor light, nor warmth, the rooms discover — 
Bereft for years of fire and lamp. 


“ The sun sometimes in summer enters 
The casements with reviving ray ; 
But the long rains of many winters 
Moulder the very walls away. 


« And outside all is ivy, clinging 
To chimney, lattice, gable grey; 
Scarcely one little red rose springing 
Through the green moss can force its way. 


“Unscared the daw and starling nestle 
Where the tall turret rises high, 
And winds alone come near to rustle 
The thick leaves where their cradles lie.” 


The following verses, under the signature 
of ‘* Ellis,” are ealled a song, though without 
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any lyric quality ; 
ballad. But we quote them as exhibiting a | 
specimen of the taste which the works of these 
writers show for local manners, or singular 
feelings, thoughts, and actions. 


** SONG. 
“The linnet in the rocky dells, 
The moor-lark in the air, 
The bee among the heather-bells 
That hide my lady fair: 


«The wild deer browse above her breast ; 
The wild birds raise their brood; 
And they, her smiles of love caressed, 

Have left her solitude ! 


“T ween that when the grave’s dark wall 
Did first her form retain, 
They thought their hearts could ne’er recall 
The light of joy again. 


they are nearer the short | 





“They thought the tide of grief would flow 
Unchecked through future years: 
But where is all their anguish now, 
And where all their tears ? 


“Well, let them fight for honor’s breath, 
Or pleasure’s shade pursue — 
The dweller in the land of death 
Is changed and careless too. 


“And if their eyes should watch and weep 
‘Till sorrow’s source were dry, 
She would not, in her tranquil sleep, 
Return a single sigh ! 
‘Blow, West-wind, by the lonely mound, 
And murmur summer-streams — 
There is no need of other sound 
To soothe my lady’s dreams.” 


Spectator, 





LITERARY AND 

Ture Cuorera. As with all the ills of life, 
and especially with this impending ealamity, 
prevention is both easier and better than cure, 
we are desirous of helping to give circulation 
to the plain and practical instructions given for 
this purpose by the Committee appointed by 
the London College of Physicians. 

They say: 
prevails no appreci iable increase of danger is in- 
curred by ministering to persons affected with 
it, and no safety afforded to the community by 
the isolation of the sick. The disease has al- 
most invariably been most destructive in the 
dampest and filthiest parts of the towns it has 


visited. A state of debility or exhaustion, 
however produced, increases the liability to 
cholera. The Committee, therefore, recom- 


mend all persons during its prevalence to live 
in the manner they have hitherto found most 
conducive to their health ; avoiding intemper- 
A sufficiency of nourish- 
ing food, warm clothing, and speedy change 
of damp garments, regular and sufficient sleep, 
and avoidance of excessive fatigue, of long 
fasting, and of exposure to wet t and cold, more 
particularly at night, are important means of 
promoting or maintaining good health, and 
thereby afford protection against the cholera. 
The Committee do not recommend that the 
public should abstain from the moderate use of 


well-cooked green vegatables, and of ripe or } 


yn of these 
necessary 
The Commit- 


ae serve d fruit 5. A CK rtain proporti 
articles of dietis, with most persons, 
for the maintenance of health 


tee likewise thin! k it not: ude ible to probit it | (now bro! 
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: — that in a district where cholera | 
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the use of pork or bacon ; 
or smoked meat or fish, 
proved to exert any direct influence in causing 
this disease. Nothing promotes the spread of 
epidemic diseases so much as a want of nour- 
ishment ; and the poor will necessarily suffer 
this want if they are led to abstain from those 
articles of food on which, from their compara- 
tive cheapness, they mainly depend for subsis- 
tence. ‘lhe Committee also recommended the 
establishment of dispensaries in those parts of 
the town which are remote from the existing 
medical institutions ; and distinct cholera hos- 


or of salted, 


dried, 


pitals, which it will require some time to or- |) 





which have not been || 


ganize, and which they believe will be found to |, 
be absolutely necessary, should the epi lemic | 


prevail in this metropolis with a severity at all 


approaching that which it manifested on its | 


first appearance in England. In conclusion, 
they urge on the rich, who have comparatively 


little to fear for themselves, the great duty of | 


generously and actively ministering to the re- 


lief of the poor while the epidemic prevails ; 


bearing in mind that fuel, and warm clothing, 
and sufficient nourishment are powerful safe- 
guards against the disease. 





The Paris papers announce the death in 
England of M. Vatout, a member of the 
French Academy —a writer of considerable 
talent —at one time President of the Council 
Conservation 5 Civil Buildings ini 
France — and recently Chief Librarian of the 
cen) Cro wn. 
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The doings literary or artistical of our period- 
' ical contemporaries are not formally before us 
for comment — and it is not often that we go 
out of our way to take critical notice of them. 
The pictorial leader however, in last week’s 
Punch is a production so striking that we 
are tempted to turn out of our ordinary course 
for its sake. Within the compass of an epi- 
gram we have there a great epie—and the 
| penciled jest passes out of its professional do- 
main into the region of the sublime. The 
| humor of the intention has grown majestic in 
the execution. The title is ‘‘ The Great Sea 
Serpent of 1848;”’ and our readers must look 
at it if they would feel its meanings as we do: 
—but thus they are in our prose version. 
Upon a sea, dark and wild with tempest, the 
Sovereigns of Europe are tossing in one frail 
boat that has neither oar nor sail. The name 
of the boat is the Ancien Régime ; and the 
rudder is the hand of King Louis Philippe — 
who has steered it into a fearful and majestic 
| Presence. Right in the course of the boat has 
risen up the great Sea Serpent of 1848! Coil 
after coil of the monstrous reticulation shows 
|, anid the seething waters, to the very limits of 
| the plate ; suggesting fold after fold of the 

same. ‘Terror stretching beyond what that 
ean hold or kings can see—save with their 
fears. The neck rears itself out of the waters, 
crowned by awoman’s face, with the calm, 
stern, passionless, majestic look of Egyptian 
sculpture —only more threatening; and on 
the Phrygian cap is written “ the name of 
the Beast’? — Linertry. The scared look of 
the royal puppets, brought thus suddenly into 
presence of the great social seeret which the 
Sea of Ages has kept from them so long, con- 
trasts wonderfully with the grand, still ex- 
pression of the face which seems immortal for 
the time, as the body seems endless for space. 








The picture is full of fine suggestions. The 
Sovereigns —all ‘* in the same boat ’’— show 


like unreal figures in presence of this great 
and sudden truth. They resemble so many 


toys carved out of wood, before the terrible 
| apparition that frowns on them like a god. 


The sketch is a wonderful one, we repeat. It 
bears for signature the initial D. : — which re- 
| presents, we persume, the name of Doyle. 
Atheneum. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung states that two co- 
lossal horse-tamers of Carraran marble, by 
Hofer, — executed by order of the King of 
Wiirtemberg, — have recently heen pl: aced 3 in 
the Ro yal Park of Stuttgart. They are des- 
| cribed as “full of life, vigor and movement.’ 
The animals are formed after the model of the 
{| Arabian horse, — the king entertaining a pre- 


Seer ne ——— 





dilection for that race. The same paper states 
that the middle window of the “ Stiftskirche,”’ 
at Stuttgart, is now adorned by a large glass 
painting, consisting of two compartments ; ; the 
larger representing the Crucifixion—the smal- 
ler the Entombment. The work of Art is 
designed by Neher, and painted by the broth- 
ers Scherer of Munich. Among the pictures 
in the Exhibition at Cologne, iy Schroedter’s 
‘* Faust in Auerbachs Keller , after Goethe’s 
fiction, deserves to be particularly noticed. 
“The artist,” says a correspondent in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, “has given us uncon- 
ciously an allegory of the doings of the pres- 
ent day. What else do we see but revellers 
intoxicated with the wine of Liberty? There 
where the liquor overflows, red flames arising, 
— and behind the tumultuous uproar the devil 
stands grinning his 


Den Teufel spiirt das Voelklein nie 
Und wenn er sie beim Kragen hatte.” 





An ingenious discovery, likely to be useful to 

collecters of old engravings, has just been made 
by a young man—a Mr. Baldwin. It is, the 
means of splitting into two parts one sheet of 
paper, so as to separate the engraving in front 
from the text which may have been printed at 
the back—often to the obscuring of the former. 
We have seen a leaf thus divided ; in which 
the one part shows the engraving perfectly clear 
from the previous confusion of the lines that 
showed through—the other exhibiting the text 
as if had been printed on a page with a clean 
back. Each page is as sound as if it had been 
originally of a distinct fabric. The discovery 
will probably be valuable applied to drawings 
by the old masters ; who were frequently in the 
habit of making studies on both sides of the 
same piece of paper. We are curious te see i 
the agency by which the separation is effected— 
and which, for obvious reasons, is yet a secret 
—be such as may be applied to drawings with- 
out chemically disturbing their constituents. 
The application of the means to letters and 
manuscripts for mounting and illustration, is 
obvious. We will return to the subject when 
we have fuller information. Since writing the 
above, we have seen Mr. Baldwin’s discovery 
applied to the division of the leaf of a common 
newspaper. A sheet ofthe /U/ustrated London 
News, on which was printed the wood-cut from 
M: selon’ s large picture of the ‘Knight arming 
for Battle, *_—exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last year,—being so divided, presented the 
engraving free as 3 if it had been printed on very 
thin pape r—like an Indi: paper impres jon. 
Some prints from the Pretortal Times were 
similarly treated,—and all with equal success 
— Atheneum. 
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Tilustrated 
Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey 


Poems sy Joun G. Wrirrrer. 
by Billings. 
& Co. 1849. 

This is, both internally and externally, a 
truly beautiful volume. The engraver, the 


| printer, and the binder have successfully ex- 
| erted themselves to produce a book which 
‘| speaks highly for American taste and skill, 
| and is an honor to the enterprising publisher, 
under whose auspices it is presented to the 
| publie. 


Above all, we must award our meed 
of praise to the engravings, which appear to 
us to be but little, if at all, inferior to the il- 
lustrations in the best of the English annuals. 

But it is more especially of the pearls con- 
tained within this brilliant shell that it is our 
task to speak. Of John G. Whittier’s capa- 


bilities as a poet we are partly willing to ac- 
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cept his own estimate. 
Proem, that 


He says, in his 


“ The rigor of a frozen clime, 

The harshness of an untaught ear, 
The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often Labor’s hurried time, 


| Or Duty’s rugged march through storm and 


strife, are here. 


Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace 


| No rounded art the lack supplies.” &e. 


We certainly do not find in the poetry of 
Whittier that exquisite felicity of rhythmical 
structure which makes the lines of Longfel- 
low so musical, nor the tender gracefulness 
which is shed over the verses of Bryant. 


_ This, we suppose, is all that the author means ; 


for if his ear be untaught and harsh, we can 
discover no traces of it in any ‘ jarring” 


| words or sounds that are offensive to the 
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reader. On the other hand there is a spirit | 


of fervor and zeal, an earnestness and a de- 
termination about these poems which must | 
strike a responsive chord in the human heart, 
and carry with them the feelings and sympa- 
thies even-of readers whose opinions may not | 
be in unison with those of the stern Quaker- | 
poet. And this after all is the test of poetry : 
let critics lay down what rules they please, he 
will always be the good poet, whose poetry 
men feel. 





Remarks on tue Scrence or History ; fol- 
lowed by an a priori Autobiography. Boston : 
Crosby & Nichols. 1849. 

When we state that this volume is dedicated | 
to “ Citoyen Pierre Leroux, Republican and | 
Philosopher,” and that the materials requisite | 
for the construction of the ‘‘ Remarks ”’ and | 
‘Autobiography’ are avowedly gathered | 
from ‘‘the works of Jacob Bochme, Fabre 
d Olivet, and P. J. B. Buchez,” the first | 
President of the present French National 
Assembly, our readers will conclude that we 
did not sit down to its perusal with any great 
prejudice in its favor. Nor did we find that | 
this feeling was altogether removed by a closer | 
acquaintance with the work. But we did | 
find, what we hardly expected, a few very 
striking remarks, and some small insight into 
the principles of that modern French philoso- 
phy, which is the basis of the new social and 
political views which are now so actively pro- 
mulgated. Those of our readers who may be, 
as to our shame we confess ourselves, rather 
in the dark upon the subject, may find that 
this little volume is able in some degree to 
enlighten their ignorance. 
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